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BY THE EDITOR 


are emphatically opposed to a return to predepression methods. 

It was a mandate to move ahead along principles of economic 
balance and social security. This means to get on with our task of set- 
ting up the machinery and practices for controlling economic relation- 
ships—the basic relationships upon which our social 

Recovery fabric rests. This is an undertaking which neccessarily 
Situation conditions the nature of political and social life. There 
are two procedures the New Deal can follow, either bal- 

anced economy in industries through organizations of industrial execu- 
tives in trade associations, organization of employees in unions and 
governmental chairmen representing organized society, or dictator- 
ship by the government or by industrial executives. Our choice on this 
issue decides our future history. It decides our course as between an 
economy of plenty for all or plenty for those in advantageous positions. 
The organized labor movement has chosen the course of economic 
balance which embodies the democratic ideal. We believe collective 
bargaining is the heart of the New Deal. We maintain that in the gov- 
ernment of industry industrial executives and producing workers must 
have parity of participation. This basis of organization would bring 
the experience of producing workers into industrial policies equally 
with that of management, and it would assure balance in the distribu- 
tion of the returns from joint work. It would make for balance be- 
tween capacity to produce and capacity to consume. It would make for 
balance between production plans and jobs needed for those who 
must have incomes. The two organizations through which we get 
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ie recent election made plain that the citizens of this country 
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balance must of necessity be independent of each other. A union 
of workers is a labor union only when independent of employer control. 

The first steps in our plan for economy control is organization of 
industries in trade associations and organization of workers in labor 
unions. Employers have taken every advantage of their freedom to 
organize in trade associations, but have denied employees their parallel 
right : they have used strategy and pressure to get employees into com- 
pany controlled unions and have frustrated collective bargaining. It is 
obvious Labor must ask Congress for a basic law defining employees’ 
right to organize in labor unions and to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. Such legislation heads the list 
of measures the American Federation of Labor will urge upon Con- 
gress. Certain powerful corporations are organized to prevent work- 
ers from having unions of their own making, and only when penalties 
are imposed which protect Labor’s rights against violation will they be 
forced to understand that organizing unions is not their business. 

These employers are reluctant to yield because it means relinquish- 
ing arbitrary power over industrial life and arbitrary distribution of 
industrial income. This right which is guaranteed to railway workers 
should be extended to all workers: 


“No carrier, its officers or agents, shall deny or in any way 
question the right of its employees to join, organize, or assist in 


organizing the labor organization of their choice, and it shall be 
unlawful for any carrier to interfere in any way with the organi- 
zation of its employees, or to use the funds of the carrier in 
maintaining or assisting or contributing to any labor organiza- 
tion, labor representative, or other agency of collective bargain- 
ing, or in performing any work therefor, or to influence or coerce 
employees in an effort to induce them to join or remain or not 
to join or remain members of any labor organization.” 


This principle is basic in planning for our general welfare and 
should be part of the foundation upon which our permanent program 
for economic control should rest. 


Our recovery program now enters a stage where 

A Critical its achievements invite new and more dangerous attacks. 

Period These are coming in the guise of cooperation proffered 
on conditions inimical to the program. 

Employers, convinced by the election returns and experience that 
there is no escape from a recovery or control administration, are now 
offering their cooperation for the future and proposing to draw up 
the program. Both the United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers have announced the formula- 
tion of plans. These are the persons-who would lose special privilege 
if balanced economic progress remains our goal. Obviously they be- 
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lieve there is an advantage to them to propose cooperation in order to 
gain control. 

Fundamental in our plans for recovery is decision on how we want 
to shape our course in the future. Shall we strive for plenty for all, 
or shall we spend ourselves in creating large fortunes for those who 
have had special privileges? The domestic causes of this depression 
very plainly point to need for balance in interests and welfare. Power- 
ful interests have tried to prevent Labor from achieving a status where 
it could function as a balance force. They have tried to ignore, modify 
or evade Section 7(a) of the National Recovery Act, which guar- 
antees to employees the right to organize in unions of their own choos- 
ing and to bargain collectively with employers through their freely 
chosen representatives. Unions are the check on arbitrary control by 
employers. 

After the Administration has courageously faced its Herculean 
problems for nearly two years, organized employers come offering 
cooperation by business, industry, and agriculture. They would exclude 
Labor from their cooperative plan unless it surrenders its 30-hour pro- 
posal, which would mean jobs for the unemployed. They hope to curb 
government spending. 

Labor gives grave warning as to the consequences of this arrogant 
propesal from organized employers. The growing list of countries 
that have given up democratic practices as the price of achieving recov- 
ery should make the Government question the spirit and the purpose 
of this program. We are not yet so desperately bankrupt that we are 
forced to hand over our public responsibility to this small industrial 
group. 

Labor also gives solemn warning that wage-earners must have 
their inalienable right to organize to promote their welfare and that 
there must be jobs for all in order for all to earn their livelihood. La- 
bor’s patience is wearing thin through privations and long continued 
injustice. Wage-earners have the same right to organize and promote 
their own welfare as any other group. We have borne the brunt of 
this depression and have a right to participate in determining plans 
and policies for recovery, for it exists as a matter of justice and public 
policy. Let the employers cooperate for recovery under plans formu- 
lated by agencies responsible to organized society. 


The urgent problem which must have imme- 

Help for diate answer is, what are we to do for the twenty, 
the Unemployed millions who look to us for their daily bread? 
Winter is upon us, doubling physical needs. The 

best and the most constructive relief for the ablebodied is a job. Public 
works should be the backbone of our plan with pressure upon private 
industries to increase production and provide more jobs. Under acon- — 
certed plan to put in a universal five-day week with a six-hour day indus- 
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try could afford to make an investment for recovery in maintaining 
wages and giving more jobs. Our banks have been so strengthened 
by federal assistance that they can supply the necessary credit. The 
stimulus of planned expansion would engender confidence. It was with 
this purpose in mind that the American Federation of Labor conven- | 
tion directed that we make a determined effort for a thirty-hour week 
law as an emergency measure. This demand will be urged upon 
Congress. 

With a job and an income each individual will be on the road to 
provide for his own needs. But our national responsibility does not 
stop with plans to provide jobs for all. We must provide against those 
emergencies that are inevitable and usually the fault of no one. The 
President sometime ago touched on an interest vibrant in all when he 
proposed national economic security. That plan must be built around 
a job and provide for the emergencies common to many—loss of job, 
incapacity through accident, sickness, and old age, widows and children 
deprived of their breadwinner by death. Certainly any orderly society 
would make provisions for the emergencies of its citizens when it is well 
established that the majority do not have incomes which enable the 
individuals to provide their own security. 

We have a gigantic problem of providing national assistance for 
all. Our plans must be as broad and as generous as the need requires. 
As a nation we must provide for our widowed mothers, orphan chil- 
dren, men and women eager to work but unable to find jobs, boys and 
girls just entering their productive years, and those incapacitated by 
age or sickness. 

As a nation we have great wealth, great natural resources, great 
capacity to produce, and great human initiative and inventiveness. 
These resources, which are in the last analysis social products, are a 
heritage to be used for national selfpreservation and to regain indus- 
trial activity and regular employment. This is an undertaking we 
should attack now and as a whole. 


The American Federation of Labor recommends 

Unemployment to all affiliated unions to get behind a national-state 

Insurance cooperative measure to provide incomes for the un- 

employed and to urge and work for state laws. In 

this new field of legislation, flexibility of legislative form is desirable 

so that we may benefit through experimentation. However, experi- 

mentation should be confined within standards which assure real pro- 
tection for wage-earners: 


(1) The measure should be compulsory. 


(2) Coverage should be as wide as possible, including all indus- 
trial and manufacturing establishments hiring three or more persons. 
The coverage should include mines, wholesale and retail trade, all 
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transportation, communication, forestry, fisheries, and should exclude 
domestic workers, laborers engaged in agriculture, professional per- 
sons, government employees. 

(3) A sum equal to five per cent of the pay roll should be paid 
into an unemployment reserve fund by employing concerns, to be 
administered by public agencies. Employees shall make no additional 
monetary contributions. 

(4) Benefits should be a specific amount over a definite period 
of time—that is, on a contractual basis, as a right inherent in employ- 
ment. The amount shall be upon a basis of 50 per cent of the normal 
weekly wage but not less than $15. Payments shall begin with the 
second week of unemployment and continue for 26 weeks in any one 
year. Part-time unemployment to be compensated by partial benefits. 

(5) Labor and management should be represented in the man- 
agement of unemployment benefits through joint advisory committees 
with equal representation for the two interests. 

(6) Public employment exchanges are essential in the administra- 
tion of unemployment benefits. 

(7) Unemployment means inability of a person capable of and 
willing to work to find and obtain employment at his regular work, or 
other work for which he is reasonably fitted. No person should be 
required to accept work under the following provisions : 


e(a) Ina situation vacant directly in consequence of a stoppage 
of work due to a trade dispute; 

(b) If the wages, hours and conditions offered are less favorable 
to the employee than those prevailing for similar work in the locality, 
or are such as tend to depress wages and working conditions; 

(c) If acceptance of such employment would abridge or limit the 
right of the employee under Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act 
to refrain from joining a labor organization or association of work- 
men, or to retain membership in and observe the rules of any such 
organization or association. 

(d) Workers who quit work without good cause or who are dis- 
charged for misconduct shall not thereby forfeit benefits beyond a rea- 
sonable period. 


We urge also higher standards and greater uniformity in old-age 
pension legislation and mothers’ pensions and their extension to all 
states. 

Plans for economic and social security will make 
Employment use of our employment service agencies in some 
Planning Centers degree. It is very obvious that the employment 
agency in each locality should be the center of 
social and industrial planning. The employment office is the repository 
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of information needed for educational planning and vocational guid- 
ance, as a result of its work in finding jobs for those seeking them. 
The employment agency is peculiarly an agency for wage-earners which 
should work in full understanding of wage-earners’ problems and wants. 
An effective employment office should be operating in every industrial 
center before unemployment insurance measures become effective. In 
this intervening period during which laws are to be enacted and funds 
accumulated, we can develop and expand our employment service. 
This is a matter of first order importance in all localities which Labor 
should be foremost in promoting. 


That which will be the main agency for progress 

Organization and defense in all situations is organization in strong 

trade unions. Mobilization in unions which are steadily 

adding numbers and increasing their ability to meet problems and to 

gain advantages for wage-earners will give Labor status and oppor- 
tunity. 

Every union is urged to inaugurate a labor-forward movement 
for the coming year. But it is not enough just to add new members to 
the rolls. These members must be taught their duties and responsibili- 
ties so that they will become real trade unionists. We should provide 
also opportunities for new union executives to learn how to do their 
work and how to advance the interests of those they represent. The 
experience of successful unions can be organized and put at their serv- 


ice. This is an educational problem which we must meet in order to 
assure most effective progress. Let us get ready for epoch-making 
progress during the coming winter. 

The immedizte future holds opportunity such as rarely presents 
itself in human history. Let us make ready to advance human well 
being for ourselves and preserve principles of democracy for the gen- 
erations to come. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


THOMAS KENNEDY * 


International Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of America 
Lieutenant Governor-elect of Pennsylvania 


‘IS my judgment that the country 

is in agreement as to the need for 

unemployment insurance or unem- 
ployment compensation, whichever 
term may be preferred. 

The capitalistic system, throughout 
our history, has been marked by re- 
current breakdowns and depressions 
from which wage-earners and salaried 
workers, through unemployment, have 
been the residual sufferers. Under 
the capitalistic system, as we have 
known it, the condition of wage-earn- 
ers has been worse than under the 
system of slavery which preceded the 
Civil War. In times of loss or bad 
years, the slave owners at least took 
care of their slaves—furnished them 
food and- shelter—until prosper- 
ous conditions returned. On the other 
hand the attitude of modern industry 
has been the reverse. Industrial 
workers, when business activity re- 
ceded, have been thrown. upon the 
streets of industrial centers, to take 
care of themselves as best they may 
or to be supported by public or private 
charity. 

If, on the contrary, as we hope, the 
former grievous conditions of the 
capitalistic system are to be lessened, 
or, in other words, if we shall be so 
fortunate as to add the magic word 
“reform” to our plans for economic 
recovery, and thus attain to more 


* Address before National Conference on Eco- 
nomic Security, Washington, D. C., November 14, 
1934, 


regular and steady employment, bet- 

ter standards of living, more equitable 

distribution of the output of industry, 

or, in brief, to a more socialized and 

humanitarian condition of industrial 

operations—unemployment insurance 

will still be necessary to cover the, 
transitional period. 

Moreover, we cannot hope, even 
with needed reforms, to attain at once 
to a condition of economic stability. 
and unbroken continuity in industrial 
operations. Under any new system 
of industry, therefore, however much 
improved it may be as compared with 
the past, a system of unemployment 
insurance will still be necessary for 
industrial workers. It must be organ- 
ized and made ready to meet any un- 
foreseen contingency which may arise. 
Numerous influences, some of which 
are not subject to domestic control, 
such as a falling off in foreign demand 
for certain manufactured or agricul- 
tural products, may at times adversely 
affect unemployment. Through eco- 
nomic reforms, in other words, we 
may so improve conditions as to re- 
duce the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance, but the system itself must be 
firmly established and liberally devel- 
oped, so as to safeguard the workers 
and ‘society itself against any contin- 
gencies which may develop. 

It is my firm conviction that the un- 
employment insurance system should 
be national, or, in other words, that 
it should be organized and operated 
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under the auspices of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Any plant reserves such as 
contemplated in Wisconsin in my 
judgment would not fit in any arrange- 
ment or policy upon a national basis. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America, the largest single organiza- 
tion on the North American continent, 
joins the New York and Massachu- 
setts State Federations of Labor in 
opposing company reserves plans be- 
cause they would foster and aid com- 
pany unions. 

This is equivalent to saying that the 
scope of the unemployment insurance 
system should follow that of industry 
itself. All of our basic industries— 
iron and steel manufacturing, coal 
mining, textile manufacturing, trans- 
portation, automotive products, cloth- 
ing, electrical goods, etc.—are na- 
tional in their organization and opera- 
tion. 

The American Labor Movement is 
opposed to employee contributions to 
National Unemployment Insurance 
Funds for the reason that any cost 
assessed against industry can be ab- 
sorbed in the cost of production. If 
employees are forced to contribute, 
they, who constitute 85 per cent of the 
total purchasing power of this nation, 
would be forced to eventually pay all 
of the cost by reason of their purchase 
of the commodities of industry. 

Bituminous coal mining operations, 
for example, are carried on, under one 
national wage agreement in more than 
30 States. The clothing manufactur- 
ing industry covers more than 40 
States. Outside of a few natural-re- 
source industries, we have long ago 
passed beyond localization of mining 
and manufacturing undertakings. 
With the products of these industries 
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moving in inter-state commerce they 
could very naturally fit into a national 
picture for coverage. Moreover, in 
the case of certain holding companies, 
subsidiary corporations cover every 
section of the country. 

State segments, or primary state 
organizations, cannot, therefore, be 
practically detached for unemploy- 
ment insurance purposes. Moreover, 
interstate competitive conditions 
would be dislocated, and the costs of 
insurance could not be equalized as 
between different sections of the coun- 
try except through a national system. 
Since June, 1933, N. R. A. codes for 
all industries have sought to bring 
about national uniformity in costs and 
equality in competitive conditions for 
all industries. 

Of course, I am aware that some of 
our reactionary groups, as always is 
the case, have raised the question of 
unconstitutionality against a national 
system. No worthy cause or move- 
ment for human welfare has ever been 
free from such indirect and insincere 
attacks. I am informed, however, by 
competent counsel that no apprehen- 
sion should be felt as to the constitu- 
tionality of a national system. 

Finally, it is my opinion that such a 
national system should be organized 
and installed as soon as possible, even 
under the abnormal conditions which 
prevail at present. Special funds for 
this purpose should be immediately 
made available by Federal appropria- 
tions and provision for their repay- 
ment arranged by assessments upon 
industry. Ina word, this would mean 
that the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance would be part of the cost of pro- 
duction in the same manner and way 
as workmen’s compensation benefits 
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are provided, except contributions 
here would be to a national fund. 

While such special measures are 
practical and desirable, as a general 
policy, however, I believe that'a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance at the 
present time should provide funds 
through emergency advances from 
the Federal government for the pur- 
pose of changing relief payments to 
unemployment insurance payments. 
Such a procedure would obviously add 
to the self-respect and morale of un- 
employed industrial workers. 

Funds so advanced by the Federal 
government to the newly instituted 
unemployment insurance system could 
be gradually amortized over a period 
of years. Such a procedure for a num- 
ber of years was practically followed 
by Great Britain. Unemployment in- 
surance had already been established 


there prior to the unprecedented re- 
striction of industrial operations fol- 
lowing the World War, and the 
government made “transitional pay- 
ments” to the insurance funds in order 
to maintain the system, and to prevent 
the substitution of an actual “dole” 


for unemployment benefits. Unlike 
Great Britain, we are in the midst of 
an unprecedented depression without 
any established system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, but I believe that in 
organizing a system, we should recog- 
nize the same principle, and make 
provision for transitional or emer- 
gency payments in lieu of the measures 
of direct relief now in effect. 

At the time of the revision of the 
British Unemployment Insurance Act 
in 1920 (it was originally enacted in 
1911), insured workers who were un- 
employed numbered only about 500,- 
000. Because of the trade depression, 
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however, which soon followed, the 
number wholly unemployed had by 
June, 1921, increased to 2,000,000. 
Another 1,000,000 was working part 
time also and claiming insurance bene- 
fits. 

As it had been impossible, during 
the short time in which the revised 
Act had been in effect, to build up 
reserves from contributions of work- 
ers out of which benefits could be paid, 
it was necessary to pass a new Act in 
March, 1921, to meet the emergency. 

As the result of conditions then 
existing, an entirely new principle was 
adopted which has been defined as 
“uncovenanted benefit” or “transi- 
tional benefit” payments. Stated in 
brief form, it provided that an unem- 
ployed person who normally would be 
employed in an insured industry might 
receive benefits even though he had 
never contributed to the insurance 
funds. These “transitional benefits” 
were paid entirely from the British 
Exchequer or Treasury. In round 
numbers, such emergency advances by 
the government amounted during the 
period, 1922-1930 inclusive, to 113.2 
million pounds, or more than $500,- 
000,000 in terms of American money. 
In 1930 alone when the depression 
and unemployment became more 
acute, the cost of “transitional bene- 
fits” to the government amounted to 
$107,000,000; and the estimated cost 
in 1931 was more than $194,000,000. 
Since the “Labor Government” lost 
control, these emergency unemploy- 
ment benefits have taken the form of 
direct relief. 

The decision of the British govern- 
ment, during the stressful period fol- 
lowing the World War, to make these 
emergency unemployment benefit pay- 
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ments, in the opinion of authoritative 
commentators, was the means not only 
of maintaining the morale of its work- 
ing forces but also was the means of 
avoiding open social revolt and pos- 
sible revolution. 

It seems to me also that at the pres- 
ent time in our own country, when we 
agree upon a plan of unemployment 
insurance, because of the emergency 
conditions which will prevail until 
normal industrial operations or eco- 


nomic recovery have been attained, it: 


would be indeed a policy of enlight- 
ened social and industrial statesman- 
ship if, in lieu of direct relief, we 
would make provision for Federal 
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appropriations to unemployment in- 
surance funds sufficient to pay benefits 
to those now unemployed who nor- 
mally would be employed; and also 
additional appropriations to provide 
rehabilitation for those who, because 
of mechanization and improved tech- 
nological methods, will be perma- 
nently unemployed, unless they are 
trained and prepared for occupations 
other than those which they originally 
followed. 

(Note: Statistics and statements as to British 
unemployment insurance payments are taken 
from Bulletin No. 544, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1932, entitled “Unemployment Benefit 


Plans in the United States and Unemployment In- 
surance in Foreign Countries,” ) 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CODES APPROVED 


(As of November 16, 1934) 


Industry 


Bituminous Road Material Distributing 
Carburetor Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 105—Sup- 


plement No. 5) 


Cereal Machinery Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 


347—Supplement No. 44) 


Floor Machinery 
Metal Hospital Furniture Manufacturing 
Oil Filter Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 105—Sup- 


plement No. 6) 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date 
1003/ /05 10/26/34 11/25/34 
1404/ /49 10/24/34 11/ 3/34 
1399/ /56 11/14/34 11/25/34 
1399/ /66 10/15/34 10/24/34 
1121/ /01 10/23/34 11/ 2/34 
1404/ /51 10/26/34 11/ 5/34 
135/ /04 10/23/34 10/29/34 
698/ 1/30 10/25/34 11/ 5/34 
1625/ /61 10/15/34 10/29/34 
1021/ /13 11/ 2/34 11/12/34 
1404/ /46 10/24/34 11/ 3/34 


Pecan Shelling 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Industry 

Retail Trade in Hawaii 

Stained and Leaded Glass 

Wheel and Rim Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 105— 
Supplement No, 4) 
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KEY RATIO TO BALANCE 
FOR TOUGH MINDS ONLY ! 


ARTHUR H. ApDAmMs 
Consulting Engineer 


HE great American philoso- 
T tee William James, divided 

men into two groups, the tough 
minded and the tender minded. The 
tender vastly outnumber the tough. 
But the toughies are the ones to lean 
on. They have stripped their own 
souls of camouflage. They carry 
few illusions or false hopes, yet they 
have courage and faith. They long 
ago gave up Santa Claus yet they 
see too much good in men to be 
cynics. They can “take it” and keep 
coming. ‘Tough minds do not mean 
hard hearts. 

Is your mind tough or tender? 

Were you gravely ill which would 
you want? To know the exact truth, 
to make a fight with full knowledge, 
to face the worst with eyes open? 
Or to be fooled into an ostrich pas- 
sivity and to be allowed to rest a 
little longer in comfortable hope? 

Tender minds will please drop 

Good times will not be seen again 
in the United States of America by 
any now living adult, unless— 

Cries of: “Sez youl” “Unless 
what?” “Lynch the d—n_ pessi- 
mist!” etc. 

It will be shown below that there 
is just one general type of remedy 
left that might possibly work and 
bring us recovery. That “muddle 
through” and automatic recovery is 
impossible now. To make you see 
this, see why it is so, believe it in a 
vital way, to make you want to do 
something about it or to want to 


cry out loud for this one remedy, 
is the sole excuse for telling the 
dark and discouraging truth. You 
might as well, otherwise, rest with 
the tender ones in the comfort of a 
more or less vague hope, just as you 
probably have for five years past. 

Don’t lynch the pessimist yet! 
Don’t crush him under the endless 
list of those leaders who feel recov- 
ery is already on the way or is ulti- 
mately certain. First do the work 
and take the trouble to follow with 
your tough minds the thoughts 
below: a somewhat novel analysis 
of the economic cycle. Grasp only 
the thought. Don’t soft-mindedly 
accept the statements!—After that, 
act, do something, you tough-minded 
sons!—if you find you have to, be- 
lieve. If not, why then you can 
lynch the pessimist. 


Workers’ share in consumer- 
goods produced must vary 
with productivity 


The greatest single maladjust- 
ment, the one by far the most re- 
sponsible for our business collapse, 
is so evident and so easily under- 
stood that it is hard to have patience 
with those who make a mystery of 
it. In one sentence: 

Consumer goods produced can- 
not all be sold, merely because the 
buying power of our people has not 
been raised as fast as their produc- 
ing power. Men at work produce 
much more than ten years ago and 
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their pay won’t buy in proportion 
more, not by a third. 

It is just as simple as that! 

Of course, everybody, the whole 
army of economists, thinkers, politi- 
cians and others, see this plain fact 
of low buying power. It hits one 
in the eye. President Roosevelt has 
aimed many of his measures (N. R. 
A. and A. A. A. in particular) di- 
rectly at low general buying power. 
But a thing that almost none seem 
to see is the vital relation between 
recent changes in productivity and 
in buying power. Only by a study 
of this relation and by trying to get 
approximate figures on the actual 
changes both of productivity and of 
buying power in the past ten years 
or so, can one get any idea of what 
this collapse is all about and where 
we stand today. 


There has not yet appeared, so 
far as noted, any one with the nerve 
to state, in figures, just how big 
our unbalance is, in what it mainly 
consists, and what readjustment is 


needed. No man of reputation 
would ever dare to be thus specific. 
Nevertheless we all know there is 
an unbalance, and a big one. Per- 
haps a fool may carry a tape line 
where angels and economists dare 
not tread. 

With complete certainty that its 
exactitude will (and can) be at- 
tacked, but with certainty also that 
it represents a first approximation 
to the one most vital and prophetic 
index of modern economic life, one 
that means more than all other in- 
dices combined, let the following 
stand as a rough measure of our 
present unbalance: 
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The buying power of all consumer 
goods workers in the United States 
of America today needs to be raised 
about 35 per cent on the average, 
and with no increase in their pro- 
ducing power, before an intelligent 
man should even hope for business 
to become self sustaining at normal 
levels. 

Here also is a law, a natural, 
arithmetical law, to think over: 

In the long run the average man- 
hour’s buying power or reward in 
goods must keep well up with its 
output in goods. (If not, where do 
the goods go?) 

One more jolt, before getting 
down to our detailed analysis of the 
economic cycle, and, above all, to 
our outline of the only cure left 
that may work: 

The theory outlined below of the 
cycle, of the reason for good and 
bad times, differs in emphasis more 
than in actual meat from many state- 
ments considered orthodox. But in 
the mechanics of recovery from de- 
pression it introduces and empha- 
sizes one vital factor not formerly 
much emphasized, the automatic rise 
in the first part of deflation, of buy- 
ing power per hour of work (“real 
wage” rise), and it points out that 
the possible amount of this rise sets 
a limit to the unbalance from which 
a natural or automatic recovery is 
ever possible. 

From this consideration and from 
the fool’s readings on his tape meas- 
ure, comes this: 

The unbalance we have reached 
this one time is so big that natural 
or automatic restoration of balance 
(recovery) cannot occur! 
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This was never true before, 
though the depression of 1873 prob- 
ably came near to it. 

In other words, this time for the 
first time we have tipped the boat 
too far, and our only chance is to 
shift the load, and do it at once. 

Could there be a graver thought? 
God knows the fool prays daily that 
his measurements may prove greatly 
wrong! 

But he knows they are not. 

An article by the writer entitled: 
“How Long? Oh Lord! How 
Long?” written in early 1932 was 
printed in the December, 1932, 
FEDERATIONIST. That evaluation of 
our unbalance, actually made nearly 
three years ago, still looks reason- 
ably accurate. The predictions of 


that article still look valid. A tinge 
of vague hope, contrary to what was 
seen and measured, was permitted 


to color it. Except for that color 
the article is still up to date because 
it dealt with fundamentals. The 
below urged renfedy is also therein 
suggested.* The fool’s tape meas- 
ure has at least the merit of read- 
ing twice the same. As this is 
written, in October, some vigorous 
pickup seems predictable in the next 
few weeks, lasting perhaps some 
months. Don’t be deceived, as very 
many will be. It will not be re- 
covery. 

If our unbalance is not quickly 
corrected, if normal self-sustain- 
ing business and employment is not 
very soon brought back, the bold 
experiments of the Administration 
will have to be followed by still 
bolder ones, and those by measures 
as yet not dreamed of. Our loved 


* December, 1932, FEDERATIONIST, page 1368, 
foot of Column 1 and top of Column 2. 
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American system of government of, 
by and for the people, of freedom, 
of equality, and of private property 
will change swiftly into greater and 
greater government control. This 
will seem to you necessary, and will 
be generally welcomed at first as mil- 
lions become more desperate. In 
the end, believe it or not, we shall 
almost certainly arrive at something 
not very unlike the dictatorships in 
Germany and Italy. The end of the 
American dream! 

Vain sacrifice! ‘Almost surely 
even this will not end the economic 
unbalance. We shall have thrown 
away liberty to gain the economic 
security that we fancy lies in 
a stronger central authority—and 
without reaping that security. Has 
Germany reaped it? Have the mil- 
lions of Russia? 

And we don’t need a dictator to 
restore good times. Just a little 
understanding will do it. 

The leaders, teachers and bank- 
ers of the past two generations 
should all be punished (not just 
those we have recently caught with 
jam on their hands) for fast driv- 
ing in a machine they did not urder- 
stand. (Perhaps all of us in our 
measure were guilty of that. The 
writer was.) 

Not one of us, not you or I, not 
the banker nor the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, not the eco- 
nomics professor nor the labor 
leader, carried the license of a really 
clear understanding of this high 
powered capitalist car (industrial- 
ized model) that we were acceler- 
ating. Very few, even now, grasp 
the importance of that vital rela- 
tion—that carburetor mixture of all 
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business—the ratio of buying power 
to producing power of our wage and 
salary classes. 

Instead of deciding hastily to 
scrap the car, or to change it hope- 
lessly, let us now see if we can’t 
understand how it works and maybe 
get the carburetor adjusted before 
the battery of credit and savings 
goes completely dead. 


A Slightly Novel Analysis of the 
Business Cycle 


Definitions 


First a definition or two. 

“Prosperity” is a time of devoting 
to new capital goods construction 
more than the long time average 
percent of our gainfully employed 
man-hours. 

“Wages” will always mean money 
reward of the man-hour, pay per 
hour, i. e. it will not be used to 
mean daily, weekly or monthly pay. 

“Real wages”, of course, means 
“wages” corrected for living costs, 
i. e. “wages” reduced to things. 

“New capital goods” will mean, 
as it should, those additions to the 
more or less durable wealth of the 
nation that an accountant would say 
might properly be capitalized. 

“Consumer goods worker” and 
“consumer goods job” will refer to 
all those paid workers or to all 
those paid occupations that are or 
should be included in properly fig- 
ured costs of all consumer goods and 
services. Thus all replacement and 
maintenance of capital goods forms 
part of the “consumer goods job”. 

“‘Non-consumer goods”, as it im- 
plies, is a term including both new 
capital goods and also all such 
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wealth or goods or services as pub- 
lic buildings and works (except as 
capitalized and earning), “services” 
such as are rendered by the C. W. 
A. and the C. C. C., charity, gov- 
ernment aid or relief, war supplies, 
etc. Every paid service or activity 
not included in the “consumer goods 
job”. 


Visualization of 
° a ” 
economic “balance 


As an old factory executive the 
writer finds it helpful to visualize 
the United States as one huge plant, 
producing almost everything, includ- 
ing its own machines, tools and 
buildings. Of our total output of 
all kinds in a good year only some 
6 per cent was shipped out of the 
plant and this was nearly offset by 
the rubber, coffee, manganese, and 
other goods and services we ac- 
cepted from outside the United 
States plant. In other words, as far 
as overall considerations go we may, 
to a first approximation, consider 
the United States plant as if self 
contained or isolated on a planet 
of its own. 

There are owners and lenders as 
well as workers, in the grounds of 
this plant. Often, or usually, the 
worker, owner and lender functions 
are combined in various degrees in 
the personnel. Pure lenders or pure 
owners are not very common. Pure 
workers, while common, are not in 
the majority. It is the function and 
not the man, or the man in that 
function, that is meant when using 
the words “worker”, “owner”, 
“taker of profits or rent’, “lender”, 
etc. 
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Let us first try to visualize what, 
with all these functions and ele- 
ments, a “balanced” condition must 
mean in the United States plant, 
particularly seeing it physically or 
“really” rather' than financially. 
Money is not only a root of all evil, 
as the Bible says, but the cause of 
much bad thinking in economics. 

While a balanced condition in 
every department of such a huge 
plant will never happen at one time 
there must be considerable periods 
when, on the whole, most activities 
are in balance—making tools fast 
enough but not too fast, demand for 
goods equal on the whole to supply, 
a full crew in most departments, 
little overtime in any. These times 
must lie between the peaks and val- 
leys. They must be traversed in 
those periods of well advanced re- 
covery after depression and before 
great “prosperity”. 

A “balanced” condition can prac- 
tically be defined well enough by 
certain quite long time broad aver- 
ages. The average figures chosen 
are, first, the percentages of the 
total of paid man-hours that are 
respectively employed in the con- 
sumer goods job, new capital goods 
job and others; and, second, the per- 
centages of total current consumer 
goods output distributed to (a) 
owners and lenders, (b) workers on 
new capital goods, (c) workers on 
consumer goods, (d) workers on 
non-consumer goods other than new 
capital goods. 


The “average” picture 


Here are some extremely rough 
fifteen year average estimates that 
you must not take too seriously as 


figures. ‘They do serve to fix the 
thoughts. According to these esti- 
mates here is an “average” condi- 
tion for the plant: 


Percent of total paid man 
hours on new capital goods 12 
Percent on consumer goods 
job 83 
Percent on other (non-con- 
sumer goods but not new 
capital goods) 


Percent of total output of 
consumer goods taken by 
owners and lenders as 
such. (Including farmers 
and small shopkeepers. 
Excludes goods consumed 
by producer-owner, like 
vegetables from my own 
garden.) 25 

Percent taken by consumer 
goods workers 

Percent taken by workers on 
non-consumer goods ---- 17 


No matter what the exact figures 
should be it is generally admitted 
that by far the biggest part (up- 
wards of 80 percent) of the con- 
sumer goods market for Uncle 
Sam’s plant is his own staff of paid 
employees, and that out of that part 
the consumer goods worker himself 
constitutes much the biggest frac- 
tion. 


Distribution throughout the cycle 


Next let us see what happens to 
these distribution percentages, par- 
ticularly of consumer goods, 
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throughout a typical business cycle. 

By definition “prosperity” in this 
study means a time of increasing 
the percent of employed man hours 
that is devoted to new capital goods. 
A time of building permanent 
wealth. There are other conditions, 
such as war, that may cause great 
“busy-ness”’, rising prices and wages 
and the feeling of prosperity, but 
we want to consider only a very 
normal cycle. 


Start at an “average” period 


Suppose we start the cycle at 
one of those balanced or average 
periods. Goods are moving into 
consumption with few oversupplies, 
some shortages. A little unemploy- 
ment. Some overtime. Profits not 
high but not discouraging on the 
whole. Demand seems to keep up 
with supply pretty well. Some new 
capital goods are being built. A 
general condition one would like to 
sustain as long as possible. But, of 
course, many businesses are making 
too small or no profits, others big 
ones. 

In those lines, often of rather 
new products, where demand ex- 
ceeds supply, enterprise dictates in- 
vestment in additional facilities. In 
some lines, where demand is poor 
and prices and profits low, brains 
see ways to lower costs by better 
facilities. The whole picture creates 
confidence, so money becomes avail- 
able to build these additional and 
these new facilities. Also new in- 
ventions or new consumer goods are 
brought forward and require en- 
tirely new facilities. 
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The labor shift 


As these steps are increasingly 
taken labor is transferred from the 
consumer goods to the new capital 
goods job. It is impossible to say 
which came first, the hen or the egg, 
but new tools and machines make 
consumer-goods-man-hours more efhi- 
cient, and the transfer of man-hours 
makes a tendency to rising consumer 
goods wages that greatly stimulates 
labor saving, including construction 
of labor saving machines and other 
means. 


Productivity grows 


The process steadily increases the 
productivity of the man-hour, par- 
ticularly in mass production activi- 
ties, which are typically consumer 
goods activities. It also provides 
greatly increasing demand by a big- 
ger than average, and growing, body 
of workers on new capital goods, 
and provides some increased demand 
by owners and lenders whose income 
is rising. 


The “real income’’ shift 


The result of this shift of man- 
hour distribution from the consumer 
goods job to new capital goods ac- 
tivities is a shift of consumer goods 
distribution. A considerable in- 
crease in output of consumer goods 
for each man-hour thereto devoted 
is attained, and the reward in con- 
sumer goods (real wage) of that 
same man hour is either not in- 
creased at all or not in proportion 
to the increased output. Of course 
it arithmetically has to be true that 
whenever more than an average per- 
centage: of man hours go onto new 
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capital (or non-consumer) the rela- 
tively smaller crew left to do the 
consumer goods job gives up to 
others, at least temporarily, a big- 
ger than average share of its own 
output. 


The Ratio . 


Prosperity, defined as more than 
average activity in new capital 
goods, is thus necessarily a time of 
reducing the ratio of the goods re- 
ward to the goods output of the 
consumer goods man-hour. That 
ratio is important to remember. 

The consumer goods man-hour 
has a double relation to the goods— 
it produces them, at a rate or pro- 
ductivity that changes constantly, 
and almost steadily, upward; it ex- 
changes for (is rewarded by) them, 
at a rate or real wage that oscillates 
widely, but must in the long run rise 
also. 


Stability of Ratio’s average 


Ingrained in the habits and social 
standards of a people, and built into 
the actual physical facilities of that 
people (as well as into the financial 
structure) are certain averages or 
norms as to the relative shares of all 
functions and classes. Our people 
mix functions and change classes more 
freely than any other, yet even here 
to change these norms quickly is to 
disrupt the social order. A big glut 
-or deficit to one function or class 
may be suffered for three or four 
years. Not much longer. 

We might have been geared up 
so that our consumer goods workers 
on the average formed but (say) a 
third of our market for consumer 
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goods. That, of course, would have 
meant vastly higher, even wildly ex- 
travagant, average living standards 
for the owner-lender classes, and a 
very much bigger owner and lender 
group. A decadent and top heavy 
condition. 

Instead we are geared up so that 
the consumer goods worker forms 
roughly 58 per cent of our market 
for consumer goods. (The exactness 
of that figure is not guaranteed.) 

This figure cannot under a gen- 
eration be changed materially with- 
out a social cataclysm. Greatly to 
change it is in fact social revolution. 


Ratio in leading phase to 
cycle. Is prophetic 


The stability of its average is 
why this ratio is so important as an 
index. It oscillates—in something 
like 90° leading phase with the eco- 
nomic cycle *—around its “aver- 
age’. You may feel extremely sure 
that that “average” is one of the 
most slowly changing quantities in 
economics. 

Of this key ratio you can say 
(with far less than the usual hedg- 
ing used by economists) that when 
it is above “average”, business will 
rapidly increase, and that new cap- 
ital goods building and profits will 
rise—that when it is below “aver- 
age”, prosperity has gone too far 
and is piling up a consumer market 
deficit that will show up when build- 
ing stops, and that must then some- 
how be made up. 

When it gets as much as 8 per- 


cent or 10 percent below “average” 


*Which is engineers’ jargon for: “about a 
quarter cycle ahead of the business cycle”. 
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it is time for wise men to stop all 
new investment and prepare for de- 
flation—in fact to precipitate defla- 
tion so that the cycle will be not too 
severe. 

The “leading phase” of this index 
makes it most prophetic. Properly 
kept and published and properly 
understood it should be a really 
great influence in preventing exces- 
sive swings. 

The “average” of this ratio is so 
deeply built into our society that you 
can confidently say, whenever this 
key ratio is below average—‘‘that 
must be righted soon or the social 
structure will fall.” 

No adequate organization has so 
far been able to devote the needful 
studies to calculate the ratio as it 
should be done. It is, in ordinary 
times, a difficult thing to do. To 
approximate it is a little easier to- 
day when new capital goods activity 
is nil. 

Using published data, the writer 
has been able to make approxima- 
tions that have served well enough 
to show the broad situation at in- 
tervals. That was not hard because 
the ratio has been abnormally and 
hopelessly low since away back in 
the New Era days. It rose a very 
little for almost three years. Jt has 
since gone back to its 1929 value. 


Continuing the cycle 
“Prosperity” lowers Ratio 


Pardon the digression. Going 
back to the cycle: we got to high 
“prosperity” and found we had re- 
duced notably the share of the con- 
sumer goods workers in the total 
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of current consumer goods produced. 
This is the Ratio. Let us assume 
that in some typical cycle this share 
or ratio has gone some 5 percent 
to 10 percent below the average. 
Let us assume that either through 
bankers watching this ratio,” or 
through otherwise tightened credit, 
the enthusiastic building of new cap- 
ital goods is checked. Deflation 
comes. Goods made won't sell. Men 
lose jobs. Businesses fail. Prices 


fall. 


Deflation lifts it 


No need for describing that. It 
is too near to us all. There is just 
one vital point to note at this stage 
of the cycle. Man-hours are a pecu- 
liar commodity in one more way— 
they stick like grim death to a price 
level. An excessive supply of labor 
will not for a long time force wages 
away down. Men will be laid off 
or go on half time, but pride, living 
habits (and humanity) long retains 
the same old symbol value or only a 
slightly smaller one on the hour of 
work of each individual. 


Sole cause of recovery 


This beneficent quirk is the only 
thing that has ever made possible re- 
covery from a more than local de- 
pression in the industrial age, i. e. 
since industrial workers became the 
major factor in markets. 


“Labor lag” sole factor 
that lifts Ratio 


By reason of this peculiarity of 
man hours, and sometimes helped 
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by humane and farseeing employers, 
wages ($/hr.) fall much less rapidly 
than living cost—i. e. real wages 
rise—during one to two years. The 
Austrian economist, Robert Eisler, 
lays down as an almost universal 
economic law that wages lag at least 
one year behind most other com- 
modities. Now here is the point: 
This lag, and the consequent real 
wage rise, is a very definitely limited 
factor. Yet it is the mechanism, and 
the only mechanism, whereby our 
key ratio gets put back upward. 


This factor limited 


This is a serious thought—yet ap- 
parently true—that the key ratio can 
only be automatically restored up- 
ward (and social collapse averted) 
by a small percentage rise in the 
numerator (10 per cent to 15 per 
cent), entirely due to that labor lag. 

It apparently happens that, in all 
the past cycles, this limited rise was 
sufficient. Why? Because in no 
prior prosperity phase was the de- 
nominator, consumer goods produc- 
tivity, increased more than a very 
small percent. We had overbuild- 
ing, but mainly in the nature of in- 
creased rather than vastly bettered 
plant. The productivity per hour 
curve from 1899 to date shows that. 
The 1873 cycle may be an exception, 
but we were not then so industrial- 
ized—this theory did not so fully 


apply. 
No natural recovery 
possible now 


This time we kept prosperity 
going for a much too long straight 
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speli, and did so, moreover, by de- 
voting unprecedented amounts of 
savings and credit to more efficient 
new capital goods and to other 
forms of cost reduction. The result 
was a swollen denominator and 
hence an unprecedented diminution 
of that key ratio, to a value so far 
below average that even the 15 per- 
cent real wage rise from ’29 to 
April ’°32 was not half enough to 
put the index within reach of nor- 
mal. 

The writer estimated that at least 
a 35 percent rise of the ratio was 
needed in 1929. Forty percent was 
more probably required. Unbeliev- 
able? But so is this whole picture, 
including the extraordinary nation- 
wide productivity advances in the 
post-war decade. 

The more conventional economic 
approach stresses, of course, the 
need of reducing “debt burden” be- 
fore recovery can come. There is | 
no contradiction. After a prosper- 
ity period or period of overbuilding 
(overinvestment) the share of the 
worker cannot be increased enough 
until the debt burden or share of the 
lender has been materially reduced. 
However, reduction of debt burden 
does not itself restore the Ratio; it 
merely permits it to be raised. It 
is believed that debt burden no 
longer bars recovery, and probably 
has not for upwards of two years. 


Continuing the Cycle. 
Time to lift Ratio 


In the ordinary typical depression 
that we are discussing, this key ratio 
being never too low for the auto- 
matic restoration described, by the 
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end of about 18 months(*) condi- 
tions become such that almost any 
stimulus capable of putting a good 
body of unemployed back to work 
would start the cycle upward. 


Recovery analysed 


The mechanism was this: con- 
sumer goods workers’ real wages 
have risen some 10 percent or more 
due to price collapse and wage lag. 
The ratio is now about average. 
There are still gaps in that distribu- 
tion picture—the owners and lenders 
and non-consumer goods workers are 
taking somewhat less than normal. 
But by a seasonal or accidental wave 
in demand, or by one due to a good 
harvest sold to a needy Europe at 
high prices, or even by some new 
attractive goods brought out, such 
as radios in 1923, an upward surge 
of buying takes place. (This is 
largely out of savings, be it noted. 
When millions are broke this surge 
will be harder to get.) Business men 
get a little hope and start the fac- 
tory wheels in a hurry, both to meet 
this demand, and also (as they did 
in 1933) to replenish very bare 
shelves. The gaps in that distribu- 
tion picture are thus temporarily 
closed, not by the normal or average 
distribution (non-consumer goods 


(*) Your orthodox economist has observed 
this natural period. We heard a lot about that 
18 months in 1930 and 1931. He doesn’t know 
why it takes about that time to deflate to a 
“new sound price level” or what makes that 
level “sound.” That lag of labor prices, which 
explains the mechanism of recovery (G. D. H. 
Cole for one has frankly admitted he cannot 
explain it) also explains why “pump priming” 
was no use until after 18 months or so. This 
time it will be no use, ever, unless we first 
manually jack up that ratio. 
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workers are not taking their 17 per- 
cent, nor owners and lenders their 
full 25 percent) but by a little extra 
activity in consumer goods, with the 
building up of stocks all the way 
from mine or soil to household. 
This stock building is very important. 

There is also, very likely, a big 
deficit of plant maintenance or re- 
pairs that now has to be made up. 
It never fails in any factory that the 
“pick-up” finds a lot of repair work 
put off and very urgent. 

Now since that ratio is about 
average, the unemployed consumer 
goods workers, suddenly put to work 
by these cumulative effects, are able 
to buy their average share. Being 
in want of everything, they do so. 
They even get credit, because they 
have jobs, and buy a little more. 

The total of consumer goods pro- 
duced in that wave is not yet being 
fully and currently consumed; there 
will, however, be no serious over- 
production noted for a long time be- 
cause of the building up of stocks 
of raw materials and of intermediate 
forms. It is this “long time” that 
matters. 


New capital goods 
vital in recovery 


Supposing there were, at this junc- 
ture, no plans for new capital goods, 
no new products to prepare to make, 
or no money willing to gamble on 
recovery, then the recovery would 
not really “take”. The goods being 
made would (after a while, when the 
trade channels were filled) be found 
to stay on shelves far too long; pro- 
duction would then be slackened and 
consumer goods workers laid off 
again. This is the exact picture of 
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the 1933 pick up and the 1934 
slump. 

Barring governmental action, de- 
flation would then resume. This re- 
newed deflation (by our friend labor 
lag) might of course result in some 
slight further rise in the ratio, and 
the next such wave of confidence 
might “take” and cause recovery. 
This could only be if recovery was 
pretty near the first time. 


But consumer goods 
lead the way 


The critical thing seems to be 
somehow to get consumption high 
enough relative to production—in 
consumer goods lines—so that the 
business men producing and mer- 
chandising them will keep activity 
and employment rising or sustained 
long enough to encourage a lot of 
pioneering capitalists into creeping 
out of their dugouts and making 
commitments on a considerable new 
capital goods program. They won't 
(and shouldn’t) do it till that ratio 
nears average. One factor then stim- 
ulates the other until employment is 
quite good. The profit motive soon 
raises prices and checks what might 
be a run-away condition. 

It must be obvious that, if the 
consumer goods worker is unable to 
consume his average share (RATIO 
still below average) the program of 
new capital goods needful for sus- 
tained recovery (no matter how 
started) becomes larger than aver- 
age. Otherwise “overproduction” 
develops again almost as soon as 
the shelves are filled up. In other 
words not only must the RATIO 
usually be restored practically to 
average even to begin to entice much 


capital into new investment, but also 
the RATIO must be well up to aver- 
age or else capital must jump rapidly 
into a more-than-average program, 
to compensate. This pick up by an 
above-average building program 
probably happened to a degree in 
1923, but is impossible today. It 
would be unhealthy (if possible) and 
followed by a very early depression. 


Ratio jumps in 
late recovery 


Recovery being well started, the 
ratio, curiously now, takes a big 
jump. The rather rapid reemploy- 
ment of the long unemployed and 
least skilled and of beginners has 
the interesting effect of greatly re- 
ducing productivity, i. e., the de- 
nominator of our ratio now suddenly 
shrinks—and shrinks a lot—as every 
factory man knows. The numerator, 
balanced between rising prices and 
rising wages, oscillates—but, if up- 
ward, only slowly. The shrunken 
denominator rather quickly puts the 
ratio to its maximum or upper limit 
as reemployment gets general. 


“Prosperity” and 
@ new cycle 


From then on efficiency is again 
slowly increased as men learn their 
jobs, and as better tools and new 
machines, etc., are put in. In a few 
years, in spite of maybe a small rise 
in real wages, our ratio is once more 
slipping below average. Deflation 
is due. 


Frequency of cycle increased 
by rapid technologic advance 


The faster we raise productivity 
the fewer those “‘few years” become. 
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If we have no reliable criterion for 
investors and ‘bankers to watch, it 
will be increasingly likely that we'll 
get our ratio too far below average 
to allow of automatic recovery. The 
writer is one of the guilty ones, hav- 
ing been very active in cost reduc- 
tion from 1924 to 1929. It seemed 
then a work of great social value. As 
it should and would have been had 
we understood our economic engine. 


A pplication to present 


This is not a book, so some steps 
must be left untraced. Is it not 
clear, as we follow the cycle in rela- 
tion to this ratio, that capital will 
never start to build new machines 
and plants at a worth while rate, 
nor owners and lenders start to con- 
sume at a normal rate, unless con- 
sumer goods lead the way? There 
must be a sustained consumer mar- 
ket, preferably a growing market 
and with no visible signs of produc- 
tion outrunning consumption, or else 
only the rare new product or the 
unusually foolish investor will start 
workers going on new capital goods. 


“Pump Priming’ N. G. 


One might answer the “pump 
primers” this way: Even if we could, 
by wild government spending, build 
consumption to fully cover current 
consumer goods production (with a 
bearable unemployment figure) this 
would still leave the consumer goods 
worker’s share (our ratio) away be- 
low the “average”. The ratio would 
be but little raised by such a policy, 
in fact. Which simply spells the 
necessity of keeping on forever sup- 
plying accessory consuming power. 
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It spells the alternative of a ghastly 
deflation if government ever lets up 
on the “pump priming” effort or 
the job of supporting a large part 
of the population out of taxes, for- 
ever. Forever is a long time and 
the tax well will run dry. 

The “pump primers” either are 
blindly driven to it or conceal a wish 
for socialism. It isn’t a “pump”, it 
is an automobile, and the carburetor 
adjustment is away too lean. Our 
“pump primers” are actually using 
the starter and exhausting the bat- 
tery of national courage and credit 
in trying to start the unstartable. . 
The carburetor mixture—that vital 
ratio—must be raised first. 

It would be too much to claim 
that that key ratio theoretically must 
always fully reach “average” before 
recovery can start. One suspects 
that we actually did get recovery 
started in 1922-23 with the ratio 
somewhat below average. Much 
would depend on the savings in the 
people’s pockets, and on the mood 
of the people. In 1922 the average 
worker had good reserves, a Liberty 
bond or two, eager wants for a bet- 
ter home and a car, and a hopeful 
or confident mood that a few months 
layoff could not damp. Capital 
sensed this and was unusually quick 
to build him his home and his car 
and also to give him credit. For- 
eign credit spent in our factories was 
a big factor, too. 

We can never get out of long bad 
depressions in that manner. It can’t 
be proven mathematically, but knowl- 
edge of and contact with pioneering 
money indicates positively that only 
a rise to well above average in that 
ratio would now, after these five 
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years, build a sustained enough con- 
sumer market to entice enough 
money into new capital goods. Any- 
way, if we could tomorrow get a 
huge new capital goods program 
started, just like that huge govern- 
ment spending program it would 
leave the ratio still too low. (It 
would raise it a lot—by reemploy- 
ment efficiency—but not enough.) 
Which means, as before, keep it up 
or take another bad deflation very 
quickly. 

Government expenditures for re- 
lief or for P.W.A., or any other 
kinds of made work, will, moreover, 
never build a business picture that 
will give capital confidence. It is 
too obvious that the consumer mar- 
ket is held up by props. It is not 
a market to justify a long commit- 
ment. Fears of devaluation or of 
real uncontrolled inflation by way of 
overstressed federal credit'and fears 
of the capital punishing temper of 
the people are today further ob- 
stacles to the pick-up. 

But the basic thought is that there 
is absolutely never any hope of nat- 
ural recovery when that key ratio is 
so very far below average as it is 
today. 


The Ratio quantitatively 


Some estimated purely relative val- 
ues of the ratio are as follows, tak- 
ing 1922 as an index at 1.00 arbi- 
trarily: 

(April) 
1929 


(May) 
1922 1934 
Consumer goods 
job, real 
1001.00 110=.733 137.6=.752 


Productivity of 100 150 183 
consumer 
goods workers 
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The only figures that are not very 
reliable are the i929 denominator 
and the 1934 denominator derived 
from it. The figures by which are 
multiplied both the 1929 numerator 
and denominator to get the 1934 
ratio are pretty trustworthy. You 
will note how almost unchanged the 
1934 ratio is from 1929. It was up 
to above .80 (estimated) in early 
1932; but it has gone back and is 
still tending downward. 

In other words, insofar as our 
ratio defines a condition, that condi- 
tion is now practically not improved 
since 1929. Also it seems to be 
heading downward with no reason 
to look for a reversal. 


In the 507733 figure for 1929 


the numerator is fairly reliable— 
real wage rise from 1922 to 1929 
for consumer goods workers. The 
denominator—which is the produc- 
tivity change in the consumer goods 
job from 1922 to 1929—is an esti- 
mate or guess checked against the 
estimates of many others, including 
some Federal Reserve figures.* It is 
believed conservative. The writer 
really thinks it should be nearer 160 
per cent than 150 per cent. 

The actual ratio as of 1922 (for 
which the index 1.00 is taken above) 
there seemed no way of estimating 
at all well. If it was an average 
condition it must have been around 
0.58; but it was more likely below. 
If so, the present condition is all the 


*There is another quite different approach 
to the 1929 index. It is based on the estimated 
1929 per cent of man-hours on new capital 
goods compared to the average. It checks 
very well indeed with the figure shown, but 
is even a little more péssimistic. 
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more hopeless. It seems safe to say 
our ratio is not more than 75 per- 
cent of what it should be. 

As this page is written the current 
service letter of National Industrial 
Conference Board is at hand and 
one notes another small drop in real 
wages in the industries the Board 
surveys monthly. Moreover, every 
day, efficiency is rising slowly but 
surely. 


Recovery by “repeated 
cycles” not hopeful 


A couple more bits of theory be- 
fore outlining the only hope for con- 
structive action. 

If periods of not too swift infla- 
tion—i.e., general price rises—could 
be somehow caused, and then suc- 
ceeded by swift price falls, the buy- 
ing power relative to producing 
power of consumer goods workers 
(the ratio) might be jacked up in 
successive steps. This is pure theory. 
In practice artificial inflations are 
dangerous, generally being produced 
by tinkering money, and are too 
swift and short. During them “labor 
lag” lowers real wages almost as 
much as it raises them during price 
collapse. Also they scare capital. 
Meanwhile the productivity tortoise 
keeps on advancing. And most im- 
portant of all is this question: would 
our social and governmental order 
and our flesh and blood endure a 
couple more complete rapid cycles 
if they could somehow be produced? 


Recovery by driving 
capital? Disaster 


Admitting the consumer goods 
market must normally lead the way, 
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with a long sustained surge upward, 
so that capital will get courage and 
“fill the gap” before that surge dies 
back, it has been pointed out that 
capital can be driven instead of en- 
ticed. E. g., the threat of, or the 
start of, severe monetary inflation 
might cause those disposing of credit 
or savings to direct them into phy- 
sical wealth and thus plug the gap. 
There is danger that this technique 
(very tentatively tried in 1933) will 
be vigorously insisted upon by cer- 
tain radical elements in Congress in 
the near future, especially if recov- 
ery is long delayed. It would insult 
your tough minds to show why activ- 
ity so caused is not recovery but 
the death throes of the patient. It 
should be pointed out that in such 
an activity the distribution of con- 
sumer goods and of man hours gets 
more and not less abnormal. The 
ratio falls in time of inflation. It 
fell too far to come back during the 
New Era inflation. More inflation 
is a bad remedy. 


Artificial Recovery Measure 
Recommended 


Suggested artificial measure 
for recovery 


Absolutely the only general type 
of action that, according to this 
thinking, offers any promise at all 
for recovering balance (and avoid- 
ing Fascism and worse) is such ac- 
tion as will so quickly increase real 
wages as to leave the productivity 
tortoise way behind. Such increase 
is effective particularly in the con- 
sumer goods job of course. 

It seems certain now that no Ad- 
ministrative orders, Union pressure, 
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or Federal legislation could force all 
employers to raise average wages 
simultaneously some 35 per cent and 
keep their prices unchanged. Many 
employers simply could not do this 
without going bankrupt, even if they 
would. Let us be realistic. Yet that 
is the kind of action the situation 
demands. 

Instead of using his credit to 
“prime” an unprimable “pump”, in- 
stead of feeding out vast buying 
power by public works, by relief, 
etc., to the unemployed in the idea 
of supplementing the too low buying 
power of those still at work, Uncle 
Sam must now use his credit vigor- 
ously, before it fails, for the sole 
purpose of subsidizing higher pay 
per hour for those at work. They 
will then put the rest to work. 

Thirty-five per cent higher pay 
seems indicated, but the exact figure 
should be calculated by the best sta- 
tistical experts. 

Some bare relief would be re- 
quired. But not for long! It 
should be bare, with no frills—the 
cheapest way possible to prevent 
actual severe health damage to the 
millions of unemployed and their 
dependents. They can help, vitally 
(and would be proud to if they 
understand), by making minimum 
demands on the battery of our credit 
until the car is again started. Ad- 
just the carburetor, the RATIO, 
and the old engine will start at once. 

Let us envision a federal wage 
controlling contract, offered by the 
R. F. C. or some suitable organiza- 
tion, to absolutely every employer 
in the nation. It should be prepared 
for by, and launched with, the best 
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publicity. The purpose and reason 
should have been explained to some 
of the biggest industrialists and 
their help drafted in the preparation 
of the contract. If possible some 
moral pressure means of making 
non-signers uncomfortable would be 
good, just as in the war the finger 
of scorn frightened those who did 
not observe the food and gasoline 
requests. The help of banks and 


business correspondents might also 
be used to line up many waverers. 
“Emergency” powers would prob- 
ably not be needed. The people will 
play ball if they understand. 


This contract would provide: 


(a). That the employer shall for 
one year from a future date certain 
—to be set by proclamation—pay 
for the total of all employees receiv- 
ing under (say) $5,000 a year, an 
average rate on the per hour basis 
at least 35 per cent higher than the 
average he paid during a certain 
recent comparison period (taken 
prior to the discussion of the policy 
or law). 

Provisions would be made for fil- 
ing complete sworn payrolls for that 
past period and at intervals during 
the contract year, with proper audi- 
tors, also provisions for some check- 
ing up (e. g. with banks) such as is 
carried out now in connection with in- 
come tax returns. Penalties for false 
statements. Penalties for failure to 
maintain the 35 per cent higher aver- 
age pay. 

(b). That the employer or any 
agent of his may not, for one year 
from the same date certain, increase 
his prices for goods or services 
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above some figure or schedule. The 
average of his own prices for a pe- 
riod just prior to any public knowl- 
edge of the plan is suggested. 

Provisions here also for filing 
sworn price lists and for review of 
sales books. Penalties for false state- 
ments, etc. 

(c). That the R. F. C., or other 
body signing the contract on behalf 
of the government, shall, at the end 
of the contract year, refund to the 
employer a considerable part of the 
year’s increase in his payroll that is 
due to the contract. 35/135 of his 
total year’s payroll (excluding em- 
ployees above $5,000 per year) 
would be by definition the total in- 
crease due to the contract. 

The signing body at the year’s 
end will refund to the employer this 
sum on a sliding scale:—the total 


to be refunded only if some speci- 
fied national business volume index 
has not risen at all during said con- 


tract year. A high norm or goal 
for this index is to be set in advance. 
If the index rises all the way to or 
above that goal within the year then 
only 10 per cent (say) of the year’s 
payroll increase is refunded to the 
employer. Arrange a suitable slid- 
ing scale between these two limits. 

The individual employer’s success 
in getting his share of the nation’s 
increased business does not enter into 
the contract at all. There is no prop- 
ping up of “weak sisters’’. 

One attractive possibility is the 
payment of this obligation to the 
employer wholly or in part in the 
form of Federal bonds, or bonds of 
the contracting body with federal 
guarantee, bearing (say) 3% per 
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cent coupons, and (for example) a 
ten-year maturity. The idea is to 
make the plan provide a large part 
of the credit needful to operate it. 

Provisions for low interest financ- 
ing of employers needing it, espe- 
cially small ones, should be made. 
A certain amount of loss under this 
head should be planned for. 


Perhaps these payroll loans might 
by law be made underlying obliga- 
tions of the borrowing employer. > 
Thus the owners and creditors of a 
plant would, to get the advantage 
of the plan, agree to accept Uncle 
Sam as a preferred creditor—but 
only if and insofar as payroll loans 
from Uncle Sam are needed. Per- 
haps that is too severe a policy, and 
might prevent signature. 

The plan should be made desir- 
able to most employers or at least 
not burdensome. It should not be 
put into effect until employers of 90 
per cent of employed labor are 
signed up. It goes into effect, after 
enough are signed up, all over the 
nation on a date announced a little 
while, e. g. a month, in advance. 
Then go after the “free riders” or 
non-signers by publicity or the threat 
of it. 

With this should go a strong prop- 
aganda to employees to spend their 
full pay check and to defer all sav- 
ing for at least the first six months. 
Payment of old debts not to be 
called saving. 

A half year should see all general 
“over production” disappear and 
the bulk of unemployment. Private 
capital, in the sight of restored con- 
sumer markets based on wage rates 
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guaranteed for a year,* will gain 
confidence and put a fair percent of 
labor on new capital goods. There 
may even be danger of too sudden 
a swing upwards. 

Perhaps a clause in the contract 
might provide for a revision by the 
government of the wage increase per- 
centage at the end of each quarter. 
This would enable the pick-up to be 
controlled a little better. 

The end of the contract year will 
see much raising of prices. Wise 
business, however, will have seen 
the point in high real wages and will 
probably not quench markets by too 
rapid price raising. 

There will of course be some 
wage cuts as the contract year ends. 
But the psychology of the nation 


will by that time be very adverse to 


wage cutting. 


One would expect—if that 35 per 


cent (more or less) raise figure is 
carefully chosen—that no great jolt 
will occur at the end of the contract. 
A certain correction to any boom 
tendency will occur when the restric- 
tions of the contract are removed. 
Business always tends to the lowest 


* Jt is the natural remedy. 


The real difference between this and the 
present way of spending government credit to 
raise consuming power lies simply in the zat- 
uralness of the channels and of the natural 
and permanent effects. To get action on a 
large scale will not take a year, as it has with 
P. W. A. and T. V. A,, etc. One does not try 
to resuscitate a nearly drowned man by con- 
fining him to breathing through his nose. A 
point of extreme importance also is the stub- 
bornness of wages. At the year’s end, with 
business volume as it would be, the buying 
power could not drop too sharply because em- 
ployers could not rapidly cut wages. Another 
point is that this measure hooks up and for a 
year uses business credit, not the Government’s 
immediate funds, so that bigger sums can be 
more easily released. 
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real wage that will temporarily (not 
permanently) keep their markets 
unimpaired. 

Then, of course, begins the old 
cycle of going above average in the 
percent of man-hours on new capital 
goods, i. e. of cutting that key ratio 
below average. 

The matter of teaching business 
men, bankers and investors to watch 
that ratio (or other indices) more 
intelligently so as never again to 
carry “prosperity” too far for auto- 
matic recovery is another story. In 
general education in this refinement 
of the American High Wage theory 
lies the only sane way to avoid in 
the future too severe cycles. Cycles 
the capitalist system will and should 
always have. (The “planned” sys- 
tems will have worse ones in actual 
“real income”. Russia has vastly 
overstressed plant building and the 
people’s real income has been cruelly 
low.) Short cycles, with suitable 
cushions for the worst sufferers 
among the employee classes, are not 
unhealthy. They eliminate corporate 
and human dead wood. 

Very many difficult administrative 
questions would turn up in such a 
simple sounding program when prac- 
ticed. They would not be insurmount- 
able. The income tax is a tougher 
job and it works. 


Cost of this measure 


The total guarantee the contract- 
ing body will have to meet (per- 
haps with self-selling bonds) at the 
end of a year of rising business is 
estimated as between 5 and 10 bil- 
lions. If we assume a 35 per cent 
wage increase is right and assume 
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the sliding scale will require the re- 
funding of a full half of the national 
payroll increase, that would be some- 
where in the neighborhood of half 
of 35 per cent or 17 per cent of 
some base figure like $40 billions. 
Say $7 billions. That would be a 
pessimistic outcome. 

If, at the other extreme, the activ- 
ity rises till the average payroll basis 
reaches say $50 billions (taken for 
convenience before the contractual 
35 per cent addition, as was also 
that $40 billions above) this would 
mean a general activity much higher 
than in 1929. It would mean an 
actual payroll, excluding all over 
$5,000 per year, of $50 x 1.35 = 
$67% billions. The total payroll 
or labor income in 1929 was only 
$52 billions. And goods prices were 
much higher then. 

Any such figure as that would pro- 
duce a very high business volume 
index, relieving Uncle Sam of all 
but his 10 per cent minimum guar- 
antee. Ten per cent of a contrac- 
tual payroll increase of $17% bil- 
lions is only $134 billions. The 
wage increase percentage should not 
be set high enough to produce any 
such violent upswing. But consider- 
ing this optimistic case shows why 
it is believed the cost could be 
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brought to lie between $10 and $5 
billions, with the lower figure the 
more likely. 

If only a quick big simultaneous 
nationwide wage raise could be had 
by such a plan, or in any other way 
(without much rise in living costs 
of course), ‘business everywhere 
would find itself vastly better off. 
A curious (to the orthodox) fact is 


‘that the higher such a concerted 


raise (within reason) the more 
bearable it would be to business. 
Big volume more than makes up for 
higher wages, always, and a fortiori 
when operations are at a small frac- 
tion of capacity. Nota bene, it is 
proposed not even that all wages 
and salaries be raised, but only that 
we bind the employer to a 35 per 
cent increase in his average pay per 
hour. Let the employer’s judgment, 
labor’s bargaining and other natural 
conditions rule the details. 

To a genuine American the dif- 
ference between the social effects of 
relief, made work, etc., and of high 
wages at real jobs needs no pointing 
out. When that is also the way 
to real recovery and quick, what 
doubts and objections can stop us? 
Check up the reasoning and double 
check, you tough-minded citizens! 
And then let’s go! 





DIALOGUE 


A Word, a Word 


Thou, Lord, didst utter which Thy willing handmaid heard, 
And infinite, small Life within my own life breathed and stirred. 


A blessed space 


My Lord in me and I in Him found resting place; 
In such divine repose I waited, silent and full of grace. 


Answer is nigh; 


O God, I lift a Child up heart-and-heaven high 
And say, “This is my Flesh and Blood”; Thy Word is my reply. 





Sister M. Madeleva. 
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PEACE IN THE HEADWEAR INDUSTRY 


Marx Lewis 


N THE annals of the American 
] labor movement, there are days 
which to the members of the 
constituent organizations stand out 
because they have marked some great 
achievement, perhaps a turning point 
towards greater accomplishment in 
the cause of labor. So numerous have 
those accomplishments become that 
the days for which there is cause to 
celebrate crowd each other, and only 
the more outstanding can expect to 
survive and linger in the memory of 
the trade unionists who have made 
those accomplishments possible. 

To the workers in the headwear in- 
dustry January 19, 1934, will un- 
doubtedly survive, for many years to 
come, as the one day which above all 
others they can look back to as mark- 
ing a turning point in their careers as 
organizations—careers that are al- 
ready replete with great achievements 
in the cause of labor. 

It was on that day that two inter- 
national unions—the United Hatters 
of North America and the Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union—each with a long and 
honorable career of its own, surren- 
dered its autonomy, acknowledged 
that the cause of all was greater than 
the needs of each, and formally 
merged their forces into one interna- 
tional union—the United Hatters’, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

It would be an historic occasion to 
the workers in the headgear industry 
if that day did no more than mark the 
launching of a new _ international 
union to which the many thousands of 
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members would now owe their alle- 
giance. But to those who had taken 
part in the many jurisdictional dis- 
putes which at times had become so 
bitter as to nullify much of the effec- 
tiveness each of the organizations 
could have otherwise exerted, who re- 
membered the many days and nights 
that the leaders of each had conferred 
with the officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in an effort to ad- 
just differences which had continued 
to divide the councils of the labor 
movement, and the many harsh things 
that in the course of heated argument 
were said, the occasion took on an 
added, dramatic importance. 

While the struggle had continued 
with varying degrees of intensity for 
more than two decades, the principals 
in that contest, or most of them, were 
still active and participating in the 
ceremony that marked the end of one 
era and the launching of another. 
The late President of the American 
Federation of Labor, Samuel Gom- 
pers, whose indefatigable labors to 
produce harmony between the two in- 
ternationals did so much to prevent a 
rupture which even time itself might 
not have healed, was absent, as was 
Max Zuckerman, for many years the 
General Secretary of the Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, who bore the brunt of 
much of the jurisdictional struggle 
that continued through the years. 
Both had passed on, but there, as in so 
many other fields, their labors had 
borne fruit. 

Michael F. Greene, president, and 
Martin Lawlor, secretary, of the 
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United Hatters of North America, 
and Max Zaritsky, president of the 
Cloth Hat, Gap and Millinery Work- 
ers’ Union, had been in the forefront 
of the struggle. Leaders of organi- 
zations that had been tested in some 
of labor’s most crucial struggles in the 
United States, they had witnessed, in 
their lifetime, those shifts in the in- 
dustrial conditions of the industry 
with which they were connected, 
which necessitated constant readjust- 
ment, and crossing of each other’s 
paths as they each fought zealously 
to bring the benefits of their respec- 
tive organizations to the large mass 
of unorganized workers. They may 
have conjured up in their memory, 
as they took part in the deliberations 
that made the organizations to which 
they had devoted all of their mature 
years one and indivisible, the days 
when the Cloth Hat, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers’ International Union 
was obliged to withdraw from the 
American Federation of Labor when 
it was unable to submit to decisions 
dividing their jurisdiction. 

Perhaps, at the same time, may 
have come thoughts that even during 
the pains and tribulations of the years, 
accentuated by the strike which had 
developed in some of the shops where 
there was a clash of jurisdiction, there 
was, beneath it all, a fellow feeling, 
revealed by the many instances when 
mutual aid was extended by one when 
the other was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle against a common 
enemy. 

Some of them may have remem- 
bered 1904, when the open shop 
movement, the first of many that were 
to follow in the years to come, spread 
throughout the nation. The United 


Hatters had been in existence for a 
long time before that. The Millinery 
Workers was the younger of the two, 
and the lockouts that were forced on 
it in the few cities in which they had 
succeeded in gaining a foothold, 
threatened to destroy the struggling 
international union. 

They were penniless. The Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had voted them $2,000. 
An appeal the Council issued brought 
$3,000 more. It helped survive one 
onslaught, but the employers were 
driving ahead with others. They 
tried to raise money in other organi- 
zations, but they were asked for their 
credit reports, bank standing, etc. 

They turned, in desperation, to the 
United Hatters of North America. 
There had already been some minor 
differences. Less than 24 hours after 
a committee appeared before the 
United Hatters at Danbury a check 
for $1,000 was received. An appeal 
to the Board of Directors of the 
United Hatters brought another 
$1,000. The United Hatters were 
not rich financially, but the spirit of 
fraternity existed—a spirit that re- 
flected itself even in the darker days 
of difference and misunderstanding. 

Again, in 1909, when the United 
Hatters of North America were in- 
volved in the famous lockout by which 
the employers were determined to halt 
the growing power of the hat work- 
ers, the millinery workers came to 
their rescue. They, too, were weak. 
They, too, were victims of the mass 
attacks of the employers. The mil- 
linery workers assessed themselves 25 
cents a week each for the duration of 
the strike, and became a collecting 
agency for the raising of money 
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among other organizations to help the 
United Hatters emerge victoriously 
from their struggle. 

When, years later, in the midst of 
a jurisdictional dispute that rocked 
the foundations of the two organiza- 
tions, they were both made parties 
defendant in an action for an injunc- 
tion brought by an employer, they 
pooled their resources, both feeling 
that the things which unite them are 
greater than the things which had di- 
vided them. The employer trying to 
break their spirit drew no line of de- 
marcation; neither could the workers 
when confronted by a common enemy. 

These, and many other similar ex- 
periences, when mutual aid and coop- 
eration triumphed over fratricidal 
strife, must have crowded the memo- 
ries of these veteran trade union 
leaders on that eventful day as they 
closed ranks and united to advance 
together. 

To the millinery workers, espe- 
cially, was the event a realization of 
a life-long dream. They knew, and 
had repeatedly stated at the various 
conferences that had been held during 
the two decades that preceded the 
amalgamation, that it was not the 
inherent shortcomings of their oppo- 
nents in the jurisdictional fight that 
either created the struggle or had pro- 
longed its existence or caused the bit- 
terness which accompanied it. It was, 
as has already been indicated, eco- 
nomic and industrial changes which 
had brought revolutionary changes in 
the industry itself, creating constantly 
new conditions and new problems, the 
solution of which ran counter to the 
traditional position taken by the or- 
ganizations involved. 

The United Hatters represented 


one of the oldest trades in the coun- 
try. Organization of the hatters 
dates back to 1810. The first strike 
of the hatters had occurred in 1833, 
more than century ago. This strike, 
and a few that followed in the years 
immediately succeeding 1833, were 
defensive strikes, called to resist re- 
ductions in wages in Baltimore, 
Schenectady and New York. The be- 
ginnings of the United Hatters may 
be traced to those days. 

From 1854, when the first link was 
formed in the chain that became the 
United Hatters of North America in 
1896, more than forty years later, 
there was a steady procession of or- 
ganizations which brought an increas- 
ing number of hat makers into the 
union. By a strange coincidence it 
was on January 17, 1896—38 years 
almost to a day that elapsed before 
the present amalgamation took place 
—that two major organizations of 
hatters, the Hat Makers’ National 


Association of the United States and 


the International Trade Association 
of Fur Felt Finishers of America 
united into the United Hatters of 
North America. 

In the many years that have elapsed 
since the launching of the United 
Hatters of North America it has at- 
tained and maintained a position of 
eminence among the international un- 
ions identified with the American 
Federation of Labor. Beginning 
with the establishment of a union 
label, it made that label a badge of 
distinction, and as it enlisted public 
and trade union support for the label 
in various parts of the country em- 
ployers who had resisted the demands 
of its members for improved work- 
ing conditions began to feel the ef- 
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fects of the far-reaching and effective 
campaign the union had waged. 

As one shop after another yielded 
to the pressure of the union’s drive, 
and as the membership of the organi- 
zation continued to mount, the em- 
ployers, unable to win on the economic 
and industrial battlefront, resorted to 
the courts as a last refuge from the 
union. It brought about one of the 
most famous of the legal battles or- 
ganized labor in the United States 
had occasion to wage—the Danbury 
Hatters’ case, as it has come to be 
known. 

In 1903 the union was engaged in 
a crucial struggle with the D. E. 
Loewe & Company, of Danbury, 
Conn., one of the bitterest of the 
open-shop concerns. The company 
filed suit in the United States court, 
charging that the boycott of its prod- 
ucts, which had become nation-wide, 


amounted to a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, in violation of the Sherman 


anti-trust act. All of the officers and 
members of the union were named as 
conspirators in the petition of the 
firm. 

While ostensibly a struggle between 
one firm and one union, both the em- 
ployers generally and organized labor 
generally soon recognized in it a test 
of their respective powers. The em- 
ployer was supported by the Anti- 
Boycott League, a national group of 
open-shoppers, while labor, finding 
that one of its most effective weapons 
for protecting the standards of work- 
ers was being endangered, rallied to 
the support of the United Hatters of 
America, who had assumed the burden 
of a fight that was to drag through 
the courts for years. 

The property of the members was 
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attached, while the case went from 
court to court, while other employers 
began invoking the powers of the 
courts. The union resisted at every 
turn, yielding neither in the shops nor 
in the courts. 

At the same time unfavorable trade 
conditions, a general decline in fur 
felt manufacturing, and a general 
lockout added to the complications 
with which the organization had to 
contend. 

Finally, in 1909, the courts held 
that the union was guilty as charged, 
and that the property of its members 
was liable in payment of the damages 
the firm had sustained. Since the 
Sherman act provided that damages 
could be awarded to the extent of 
three times the amount claimed to 
have been actually sustained, the 
members of the union faced the pay- 
ment of over $250,000, besides the 
$100,000 which had been spent in 
financing the fight through the courts. 

Organized labor, through the 
American Federation of Labor, ar- 
ranged to pay the damages, and the 
homes and small bank accounts of the 
members were saved. Thus, the 
Sherman anti-trust act, originally in- 
tended to halt the growth of monop- 
oly, and never utilized successfully 
for that purpose, was applied, and 
very successfully, against the organi- 
zation of working people. 

In many other important battles for 
the rights of labor the United Hatters 
of North America played a conspicu- 
ous fight, frequently standing in the 
forefront, and always upholding the 
highest ideals of the trade union 
movement. 

The history of the Cloth Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International 
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Union, originally known as the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America, is of more recent origin. 
Organized in 1901, it was confined, as 
its original name indicates, to the cloth 
hat and cap industry. 

The basis for the many-year con- 
troversy was laid in 1903 with the re- 
quest of the cloth hat and cap makers’ 
organization for jurisdiction over 
straw hatters and ladies’ felt hatters. 
It was submitted to the Boston Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor. No objection was inter- 
posed by the United Hatters of 
North America, and as there was no 
other organization that could claim 
jurisdiction, the Executive Council 
complied with the request, with the 
further recommendation that a con- 
ference be held between the repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations 
for the purpose of bringing about the 
amalgamation, alliance or coopera- 
tion of both organizations, with one 
recognized label. 

At the 1907 convention of the 
United Hatters of North America a 
resolution authorizing the General 
Executive Board to organize the 
straw hatters was reported by the 
committee without recommendation. 
At the 1911 convention of the United 
Hatters it was reported that over- 
tures had been made to the straw hat 
makers for affiliation of their organi- 
zation with the United Hatters, but 
they had refused to come in, after a 
referendum vote had been taken by 
the membership on the question. 

The dispute, resulting from the or- 
ganization of the straw hat workers, 
raged intermittently until 1914, when 
it reached its acutest stage up to that 
time. At the 1914 convention of the 
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American Federation of Labor, Max 
Zuckerman, a delegate from the cloth 
hat and cap makers union, presented 
a resolution in which he claimed that 
the millinery industry, by force of a 
natural evolutionary development had 
become part of the cloth hat making 
industry, and pointed out that differ- 
ences were causing friction between 
the cloth hat and cap makers and the 
United Hatters, who had begun to 
claim jurisdiction, with the result that 
systematic organization work was be- 
ing delayed and hindered, resulting 
in strikes which one group of work- 
ers involuntarily work against the 
other group. He requested that a 
conference be called by the Executive 
Council for the purpose of settling 
once and for all the jurisdictional 
tangle, so that effective organization 
of the millinery trade might be under- 
taken. The committee approved the 
resolution. 

Delegate Zuckerman referred to 
the force of evolutionary development 
which brought about the basis of the 
friction and the jurisdictional dispute. 
It was that evolutionary development 
which accounted for the existence of 
two international unions in the first 
instance. 

The hat trade, with its early be- 
ginnings, required, very early in its 
development, the use of machinery, 
which, in turn, necessitated the use 
of factories, skilled labor, and, of 
course, some capital with which to 
conduct the enterprises engaged in 
producing men’s hats. Cloth hats and 
caps as an industry began to develop 
much later, and proceeded along dif- 
ferent lines. Unlike the hat trade, it 
required only to an insignificant de- 
gree the employment of the process 
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of blocking. Instead, its main fea- 
ture was needle work, with which the 
hat maker had nothing to do. The 
production of cloth hats and caps had 
therefore not been considered, either 
by the United Hatters or by any 
others, as a kindred trade. More- 
over, the conditions under which cloth 
hats and caps were produced, and 
which required less of factory work 
and much more of home work, very 
little capital, and not much of skill, 
served to keep the industries apart, 
rather than to draw them together. 
That accounts for the chartering by 
the American Federation of Labor of 
two international unions in the head- 
gear field. 

Shortly after the international un- 
ion was given jurisdiction over the 
cloth hat and cap trade, the ladies 
hat, or millinery, trade began to de- 
velop on a larger scale. What had 
existed prior to that time, and to a 
modified degree even beyond that 
time, was mainly millinery work done 
in homes or in shops so small that or- 
ganization was dificult or apparently 
of little effect even where it could be 
accomplished. In 1903, the first local 
of millinery workers was chartered by 
the cloth hat and cap makers union, 
with the consent, as has already been 
mentioned, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and with the tacit ap- 
proval of the United Hatters of 
North America. The following year, 
1904, the suggested conference of 
representatives of the two interna- 
tionals to consider possible jurisdic- 
tional difficulties took place, but 
neither side apparently thought the 
matter of sufficient importance to 
recommend any definite action. 

The situation remained unchanged 
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until 1910, when from two different 
directions industrial developments 
brought the jurisdiction issue to the 
forefront and made it the serious 
problem that it remained for years. 

In the first place, the number of 
shops making millinery had grown in 
considerable proportions. To the ex- 
tent that it required blocking, block- 
ers employed in the men’s hat indus- 
try, when unemployment was preva- 
lent, would turn to the millinery shops 
for employment. As the cloth hat 
and cap makers, through their milli- 
nery local, intensified their organiza- 
tion campaign to bring these millinery 
shops under control of the union, they 
found themselves confronted by the 
fact that in some shops there were 
temporarily a few workers who were 
already identified with a men’s hat 
union. An organization of blockers - 
became essential, as a number of 
strikes were lost because neither the 
United Hatters nor the cloth hat and 
cap makers had undertaken to or- 
ganize them for effective cooperation 
with the other millinery workers. 
While requesting jurisdiction over the 
blockers, the United Hatters did not 
seek jurisdiction over millinery work- 
ers. 

The second source of friction was 
the growth of the men’s straw hat 
trade. While the question of having 
these workers, who had been organ- 
ized in a number of independent un- 
ions, affiliate themselves with the 
United Hatters of North America 
had been discussed at conventions of 
the United Hatters no concrete plan 
of affiliation had been achieved. The 
American Federation of Labor had 
chartered a number of Federal unions, 
creating a factor which was bound to 
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cross the lines of the two international 
unions, since it was possible for both 
workers and shops to shift their op- 
erations from one field to another, 
creating what for a while was consid- 
ered a chaotic condition so far as effec- 
tive unionization was concerned. At 
the bottom of most of this was the 
blockers’ problem, which was accen- 
tuated in 1915 when the cloth hat and 
cap makers chartered a_ separate 
blockers’ local. 

It is evident that the situation was 
one forced upon the two international 
unions by the process of economic de- 
velopment for which neither was re- 
sponsible, and which each sought to 
handle in accordance with what it re- 
garded “as the best interest of the 
workers affected. 

Numerous efforts to solve the prob- 
lem, with the officers and the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the conventions, 
taking the leadership proved unavail- 
ing, and in 1916 the Baltimore con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor adopted a resolution pro- 
viding that all felt, Panama and 
straw hats for both men and women 
were to come under the jurisdiction 
of the United Hatters; that finishing 
and trimming of such hats, through 
an agreement between the United 
Hatters of North America and the 
Hat Finishers’ and Trimmers’ Union 
would come under the jurisdiction of 
the Trimmers’ Union, while the Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers International 
Union were to exercise jurisdiction 
only over cloth hats and caps. Over 
the opposition of President Zaritsky, 
who maintained that the splitting up 
of the trades in the manner suggested 
would defeat union control in the in- 
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dustry, the cloth hat and cap makers 
were instructed to discontinue the use 
of the words “Millinery Workers” in 
connection with their title. 

Failure to abide by the decision re- 
sulted in a revocation of the charter 
of the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers in 
1917. The delegates of the union at 
the 1917 convention proposed that the 
action be reconsidered and that in- 
stead an effort be made to amalgamate 
the two internationals. The idea of 
amalgamation was not favorably re- 
ceived, and so the millinery workers 
stepped out of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The problem was not solved. It 
was made more complicated. Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers, members of 
the executive council, and the trade 
union movement generally exerted ef- 
forts to bring about an understand- 
ing. After an absence of five years 
from the Federation, during which 
period numerous conferences were 
held, it was readmitted. 

The struggle continued until the 
basis of an agreement was worked out 
in 1924, and while temporarily re- 
stricted it became more evident than 
it had ever been that only by amalga- 
mation of the two international unions 
could a permanent solution of the 
problem be effected. That had all 
along been the view of the cloth hat 
and cap makers. It gradually became 
the view of the United Hatters. 

Finally, through the active and per- 
sistent efforts of President William 
Green, an agreement was reached. 
Problems that had seemed insoluble, 
difficulties that had assumed, in the 
heat of conflict, proportions that 
seemed to make them insuperable, 
went by the board as the leaders of 














the two internationals, for years vio- 
lent protagonists of their respective 
contentions, and only occasionally 
comrades in arms when in the strug- 
gle against a common enemy they were 
impelled to draw together, sat down 
with the leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to work out an agree- 
ment. 

Small wonder, then, that when on 
January 19, the delegates of the two 
internationals met in joint convention 
to ratify an agreement that had .al- 
ready been reached, adopt a constitu- 
tion to which both organizations 
would owe allegiance, and select a list 
of officers and an international execu- 
tive board, mingled feelings of happi- 
ness and solemnity crowded the memo- 
ries of the leaders as well as of the 
delegates generally, some of whom 
had in years gone by met as antago- 
nists. 

President William Green presided. 
It added to the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. It conveyed, as nothing else 
could, the profound significance of the 
event, not only to the two interna- 
tional unions that had agreed to 
submerge their identity for the com- 
mon good, but to the labor movement 
of the United States, whose leader 
had laid aside very pressing and exact- 
ing duties in Washington to take part 
and extend the felicitations of or- 
ganized labor. 

His speech was a masterly presenta- 
tion of the arguments for bringing 
the two unions in the headgear indus- 
try into one union—or, as someone 
has said, under one hat. 

“This meeting,” President Green 
declared, “represents the consumma- 
tion of a noble purpose, and a great 
objective. It is indeed significant 
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that this great historic event should 
take place a few months after the 
inauguration of the National Recov- 
ery Act. I believe that the time is 
opportune, that in the ways of Provi- 
dence we were brought to this point 
through the influences of those mys- 
terious forces which operate so si- 
lently and yet so effectively upon the 
minds of men. 

“For a long time the thinking men 
and women connected with the two or- 
ganizations here represented realized 
the need for the establishment of a 
greater degree of solidarity in the 
industries over which each of the or- 
ganizations exercized jurisdiction. 
They learned long ago that wasting 
our energies by engaging in jurisdic- 
tional controversies meant that we 
were playing into the hands of the 
employers, and into the hands of our 
enemies. From now on you are 
united into one great army to fight 
the battles of the workers. Together 
you will go forward, accorded, I as- 
sure you, the full, complete and genu- 
ine support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

The leaders of the two interna- 
tional unions—each one now a depart- 
ment of the new international union— 
retain their leadership. Michael F. 
Greene, president, and Martin Law- 
lor, secretary, of the United Hatters 
of North America, remain at the head 
of the Men’s Hat Department, but 
become in addition the president and 
vice-president, respectively, of the 
new international. Max Zaritsky, 
president of the Cloth Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Un- 
ion, remains the president of the Cap 
and Millinery Department, and be- 
comes secretary-treasurer of the new 
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international union, while Nathaniel 
Spector, energetic leader of the milli- 
nery workers’ local, becomes the as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 

The four officers, together with five 
members chosen from each of the two 
departments, will constitute the inter- 
national executive board, while each 
of the departments will retain what 
jurisdiction it requires under the in- 
ternational constitution to conduct the 
affairs of the department. Quarters 
are to be occupied together, and many 
other details which for years must 
have seemed to many to be too com- 
plicated to be settled disappeared 
when the new international executive 
board met several weeks after the 
joint convention to plan for the future. 

What is expected to lend strength 
and prestige to the new organization 
is the fact that the officers, as well as 
the members of the international 
board, are all veteran trade unionists, 
tried in struggles that they can all now 
look back upon with pride, experi- 
enced in handling the affairs of large 
organizations and intimately ac- 
quainted with the industries whose 
progress they had helped shape. 

While the period that has elapsed 
since the merger was effected is too 
brief to justify drawing well-founded 
conclusions on the effect it has had 
on the struggles of the workers in the 
headgear industry it is already evident 
that the spirit of confidence and self- 
assurance which the merger has in- 
stilled has been of incalculable bene- 
fit to the membership. 

In the case of the cap and millinery 
department of the new international 
union, a new record of achievement 
has been set. Operating in an indus- 
try where unionization was always 


made doubly difficult because of the 
ease with which employers could 
move their factories to new fields, 
where unionization was more difficult, 
and where, as a result of the removal 
of a large number of establishments, 
the unorganized markets were able to 
undermine by unfair competition and 
reduced labor standards the organ- 
ized markets, the cap and millinery 
department has succeeded, in a few 
months, in organizing every important 
millinery center. 

Beginning with Chicago, next to 
New York the largest market, and 
going to St. Louis, the third largest 
market, city after city has yielded to 
the intensive organization campaign 
the union has conducted. Philadel- 
phia, the state of New Jersey, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, and now Mil- 
waukee have been unionized, and the 
age-old argument of the New York 
employers, who produce approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the $200,000,- 
000 worth of millinery sold to the na- 
tion each year, that they are unable to 
compete with the out-of-town markets 
because of the low wage rates, falls by 
the wayside. To some extent, the op- 
eration of the code in the millinery 
industry has contributed to the suc- 
cess of the organization campaign, 
but the fact that a good deal of the or- 
ganization gains were made before 
the code went into operation or even 
before the N. R. A. was devised, and 
that in all cases since the advent of 
the code the union has served as the 
enforcement machinery shows that it 
is the crusading spirit of the leaders 
and members that enabled them to re- 
tain their hold on the industry. 

In New York City, where the in- 
dustry is over 90 per cent organized, 
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no employer seriously challenges the 
supremacy of the union. Shortly 
after March 1, when a collective 
agreement in the New York market 
had expired, and negotiations were 
undertaken for a renewal of the agree- 
ment, with improvements desired by 
the union, the employers made a tem- 
porary show of fight, but quickly 
yielded when 2,000 shop chairmen, 
representing practically every impor- 
tant shop in the city, were summoned 
by a radio appeal to come to the union 
headquarters to prepare for an even- 
tuality. Hours of labor were reduced 
to 35 per week, wage increases so that 
workers would average from $1.10 to 
$2.75 per hour, impartial machinery 
for the adjustment of disputes with 
provision that recalcitrant employers 
should be made to toe the mark, and 
an understanding that a system of 
unemployment insurance would be 
inaugurated as soon as arrangements 
can be made to have it apply to the 
industry as a whole, including the out- 
of-town markets, were among the 
gains that were registered. 

While mindful of the conditions 
which affect the industry and the em- 
ployers, the representatives of the 
union constantly remind the employ- 
ers that their survival cannot be made 
to depend on reducing labor stand- 
ards, and that it would be better that 
they should not survive if the indus- 
try cannot be maintained so as to pay 
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a decent wage to the employers. The 
fact that it is a highly seasonal in- 
dustry—with fashions changing fre- 
quently within and during seasons— 
has compelled the union to insist on a 
wage so adequate during the seasons 
of employment as to enable the work- 
ers to live through slack periods. 

In the case of the Men’s Hat De- 
partment, the tendency in recent 
years to hatlessness has created a situ- 
ation calling for special treatment, 
and it has been receiving the considera- 
tion of the union. It is an industrial 
problem, which both the employers 
and the workers must face, and the 
fact that in many places the Men’s 
Hat Department will be able to enlist 
the support of the members of the 
cap and millinery departments gives 
additional assurance that in all prob- 
lems of the industry the workers will 
have a reinforced army, tackling 
common problems, with the feeling 
that the welfare of each is the con- 
cern of all. 

On April 1, the new ‘aternational 
union, the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Un- 
ion, was formally launched. It hopes 
to justify the expectations of organ- 
ized labor and to establish a record 
of which the future generation may 
be as proud as the present is of the 
achievements of the two separate un- 
ions in the headgear industry, now 
united into one. 





THE EFFICIENCY OF NEGRO LABOR 
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dent’s Recovery Program, there 

has been much comment upon 
the relative inefficiency of Negro la- 
bor. In the South, in particular, it 
has been said that the Negro is less 
efficient than the white worker, and, 
therefore, it is impossible and un- 
economic for the employers of that 
section to offer him as high a wage as 
that offered white workers. 

Since Negro workers do not enjoy 
equal working conditions in American 
industry, there is no direct evidence to 
refute or prove this assertion of rela- 
tive inefficiency. However, there are 
some pertinent data. It is doubtful if 
there is any way to measure scientif- 


Geet the inception of the Presi- 


ically the efficiency of workers on the 
basis of race. Certainly there have 


been no such studies to date. There 
are, however, investigations of em- 
ployers’ attitudes upon this question 
and some additional data for one in- 
dustry. The majority of the investi- 
gations of employers’ opinions were 
made in the late 1920’s and apply to 
the North and the West. Since the 
Negro workers in these sections are 
subjected to less industrial prejudice 
than they often encounter in the South, 
and since they are selected with 
greater care in the North and West, 
the results obtained in these latter sec- 
tions may be of great value. In addi- 
tion these data pertain to a period 
during which Negroes were gaining a 
foothold in industries which had been 
closed to them. The employers were 


doubtful of the desirability of colored 


workers, and if they reported favor- 
ably upon Negro labor, in most cases 
this attitude was in spite of previous 
prejudices. Negroes had been used 
because other labor could not be 
found. They were expected to be 
inefficient, and employer evidence to 
the effect that these colored workers 
were as efficient as any other group, 
while it does not disprove the asser- 
tion that Negroes are less efficient 
than whites, weakens the validity of 
the dogma and places the burden of 
proof upon those who advance it. 

A most recent text upon labor prob- 
lems in the United States contains an 
interesting passage concerning the 
efficiency of Negroes. This book was 
written by Professor Carroll R. 
Daughtery of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the manuscript was 
tested in the classes of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. It contains the fol- 
lowing statement: * 


“The use of Negroes in industry 
has apparently been profitable for em- 
loyers. During the War, when la- 
or was scarce, Negroes were first 
sought in large numbers by industrial 
concerns. It has been said 
again and again that Negroes, as com- 
ared with whites, are —— lazy, 
inefficient, careless, irresponsible, and 
inferior. It should be plain 
to anyone who tried to maintain an 
unbiased, scientific attitude that. . . . 
it has been almost impossible to prove 
or disprove such beliefs. Only if 
whites and blacks. were em- 


Carroll R. Daughter& Labor Problems in 
American Industry, New York, 1933, pp. 342-343. 
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ployed without discrimination in the 
same occupations and under the same 
plant conditions could precise and defi- 
nite comparisons be made with respect 
to native traits and abilities. Since 
such “control” groups have, of course, 
never been studied, judgment on the 
matter must remain suspended. . . . 
Studies of employee records in the 
industrial plants of large cities like 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Bir- 
mingham indicate that, with allow- 
ance for the nature of the work, ab- 
senteeism and voluntary lay-off are 
not higher among Negroes than 
whites and efficiency is as great. . . .” 


A recent investigation of employer 
attitude in the tobacco industry of 
North Carolina leads to the same 
conclusions. 

One of the most complete surveys 
made is that of the Detroit Bureau of 
Government Research. These data 
are for 1926. They are as follows: 


Efficiency of Negroes as Compared to White 
Workers According to Opinions of 
Employers * 


Degree of Efficiency No. of Firms 
More efficient 

Same efficiency 

Less efficient 


Not given 


Employing 
5,102 
12,631 
2,729 
1,109 


21,571 


Regularity of Negroes as Compared to White 
Workers According to Opinions of 
Employers 

No. of 
Degree of Regularity Firms Employing 
More regular 199 
Same regularity ... 68 8,364 
Less regular 11,587 (note) 
Not given 921 


21,571 


*Herman Feldman, Racial Factors in Amer- 
ican Industry, New York, 1931, p. 60. Note also 
his whole discussion of the relative efficiency of 
Negroes, pp. 55 ef seg. 

Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in American 
Civilization, New York, 1930, pp. 70-71. 
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Note::. . . “The recent mi- 
gration was felt to be responsible for 
the high rate of irregularity. Labor 
turnover for Negro employees was 
thought to be generally less than that 
for white employees.” * 

The Department of Public Welfare 
of Pennsylvania conducted a similar 
survey. The results of the findings of 
this investigation are as follows: 

Efficiency of Negroes as Compared to White 
Workers According to Opinions of 
Employers *® 
Degree of Efficiency No. of Firms 


More efficient 14 
Same efficiency 32 
Less efficient 10 


56 


Employing 


Regularity of Negroes as Compared to White 
Workers According to Opinions of 
Employers 
Degree of Regularity No. of Firms 
More regular 3 
Same regularity 28 6,321 
Less regular 25 2,548 


56 9,300 


Employing 
431 


The Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations investigated employer opin- 
ion on the efficiency of Negroes in 
1920. The Commission found that 
seventy-one employers .interviewed 
considered the Negro equally efficient, 
and twenty-two employers considered 
the Negro less efficient. “The sev- 
enty-one establishments which re- 
ported Negro labor as equally efficient 
as white labor included all of the 
large employers of Negro labor, with 
very few exceptions.” ® 


In 1930 a survey was made of the 
attitude of employers in the tobacco 
industry of North Carolina. The 

* Johnson, of. cit., p. 71. 


® Johnson, op. cit., p. 75. 
* The Negro in Chicago, Chicago, 192. 
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firms covered employed practically all 
the Negroes attached to the industry. 
In all instances they also employed 
white workers, although usually the 
two races were engaged in different 
types of work. The results of the 
survey are as follows: 


Tobacco Industry in North Carolina’ 


Efficiency of Negroes as Compared to White 
Workers According to Opinions of 


Employers 
Degree of Eficiency No.of Firms Employing 


More efficient 1,200 
Same efficiency 13,677 
Less efficient _ 

Not given 454 


15,331 


Regularity of Negroes as Compared to White 
Workers According to Opinions of 
Employers 
Degree of Efficiency No.ofFirms Employing 
More regular - 
Same regularity 12,754 
Less reguiar 2,177 
Not given 400 


15,331 


Although these data speak for 
themselves, a word should be said by 
way of explanation. In the first place, 
statistical material can never tell the 
whole picture. The Negro is not of- 
fered the same inducement to increase 
his efficiency as is his white prototype. 
Working conditions in the South are 
particularly unfavorable and in all sec- 
tions of the country there are few in- 
ducements for efficiency by way of bet- 
ter jobs which act upon the colored 


"J. Tinsley Willis, Negro Labor in the Tobacco 
Industry in North Carolina, an unpublished 
Master’s thesis at N. Y. Univ., 1932, pp. 46-47. 
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workers. Thus employer assertion of 
equal efficiency for Negro workers as- 
sumes greater importance and signifi- 
cance. It means that in spite of the 
traditional attitude toward the Negro, 
and in the face of the smaller likeli- 
hood of promotion that presents itself 
to colored workers, their labor has so 
proved its worth that it is judged to 
be as efficient as that of another group 
which has enjoyed and does enjoy 
greater advantages. This evidence 
points to the potentialities of Negro 
labor, if it is treated in a more just and 
sympathetic manner. 

The nearest approach to a valid 
study of the relative efficiency and 
regularity of Negro workers is con- 
tained in Miss Herbst’s work on the 
meat packing industry in Chicago.® 
In this case the author has taken a 
“typical single establishment” where 
the Bedeaux Wage System operates. 
Under that system as standard output 
is established and any worker who ex- 
ceeds this standard receives a pre- 
mium. Although it is doubtful if the 
employees grasp the full meaning of 
the system of wage payments, and al- 
though the processes in the industry 
do not facilitate a clear allocation of 
production per man, the payment of 
premiums is instructive. If any group 
receives premiums, it is an indication 
that its members, by and large, are 
producing more than the standard. 
They must have equaled and surpassed 
the minimum requirements of effi- 
ciency. Miss Herbst’s findings are 
presented in the table below: 


* Alma Herbst, The Negro in the Slaughtering 
and Meat and Packing Industry in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, 1932. 
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Earnings of White and Negro Men Employees 
As Affected by the Bedeaux Premium 
Wage Payment’® 
Total White Negro 
617 $02 115 
No premiums .... 102 0 
Under $2.50 230 49 

111 30 
31 16 
$7.50-$9.90 20 12 
$10.00 and over... 8 x 


Weekly Premiums 


Fifteen and one-tenth per cent of 
the white women eligible for premi- 
ums as contrasted to 6.5 per cent of 
Negro women of the same group 
failed to receive these extra pay- 
ments. The percentages receiving 
premiums up to five dollars was about 
the same as between races. How- 
ever, 16.3 per cent of the colored 
women as contrasted to 8.8 per cent 
of the white women receiving premi- 
ums enjoyed extra earnings of five 
dollars a week.” Miss Herbst’s con- 
clusion drawn from these data seems 
sound. She says, “Moreover, the 
earning capacity of the colored group 
as demonstrated by weekly earnings 
and the premiums, although far from 
conclusive, rules out the assumption of 
their lack of ability and industrial ef- 
ficiency as the only explanation of 
their status and rates of pay.” ™ 

In the sources from which the evi- 
dence submitted above is taken, there 
seems to be a tendency for the employ- 
ers to feel that the Negro’s regularity 
is less satisfactory than his efficiency. 
This can be explained, it is believed, 
by two circumstances. First, the Ne- 
gro is usually employed to do work 
that is unpleasant and often casual. 
Besides, he is a marginal laborer with 


* Ibid., p. 119. These data include only those 
whose wages are affected by the Bedoux Premium 
Wage Payment. 

 Thid., p. 124. 

™ Loe. cit. 
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little job security. These facts, plus 
the additional one that the type of la- 
bor he performs is usually of the sort 
that has a higher turnover, regardless 
of the race that is occupied in doing 
it, explain, to a large degree, the tend- 
ency toward irregularity. For the 
most part, this is an occupational and 
not a racial characteristic. It is ob- 
served in the Negro because of his 
peculiar occupational distribution.” 
There is, however, a racial factor. 
The Negro worker finds promotion on 
the basis of ability a difficult avenue 
to advancement and thus resorts to 
new jobs as a means of improving his 
status."* Secondly, the greater degree 
of irregularity seems to have been, in 
part, an attribute of the post-war pe- 
riod. Naturally, a working popula- 
tion which has been rural would find 
it hard to adjust itself to industry. Ir- 
regularity has been a characteristic of 
such a population. The textile pro- 
ducers of the South have seen it in the 
case of recently converted white indus- 
trial workers. There are evidences to 
the effect that Negroes, as they gain 
more industrial experience, are reduc- 
ing the degree of their irregularity. 
Thus, the testimony of North Caro- 
lina employers in 1930 is more favor- 
able along this line than the earlier 
evidence of the employers of Detroit. 

The above analysis indicates cer- 
tain tendencies. It.seems to point out 
that the Negroes’ efficiency varies in 
proportion to the favorableness of 
their working conditions. In addi- 
tion, the Negro has become eficient 
in industries in the period since the 
world war. The evidence supplied by 
~ # Feldman, op cit., pp. 60-61. Herbst, of. cit., 


p. 142. 
“See The Negro in Chicage, p. 377. 
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his employers and by an independent 
investigation is to the effect that he 
is as efficient as the white worker. 
When one considers the occupational 
distribution of colored workers, it 
seems that the irregularity of Ne- 
groes is about on a par with that for 
whites. In light of these findings, 
certain conclusions can be drawn. 
There is no reason for setting the 
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wage for the Negro below that for 
white workers. Pleas for separate 
minimum wage for colored workers 
in the codes of fair competition rest 
upon a traditional attitude toward 
Negro labor. The assumption of 
lesser efficiency for Negroes has not 
been proved, and all the evidence we 
have about relative efficiency seems to 
refute the assertion. 


THE LITTLE ANGELS 


The little angels join their hands 
And dance in holy ring. 
Love songs they’re whispering, 
The little angel bands. 


Good men and bad they call and greet; 
High glory doffs its crown, 
And has come down, 

Low lies there at your feet. 


Now shamefaced boors, why keep 
Ye back? Show courtesie. 
Hasten and ye will see 


The little Jesus sleep. 


The earth and all the skiey space 
Break into flowery smiles, 
So draws and so beguiles 
The sweetness of His face. 


Fra Jacoponde Da Todi. 
From the Italian by Anne Macdonell. 





THE WORKER’S EQUITY IN HIS JOB* 


ELIZABETH PASCHAL 


Chapter III. Indications of Some Recognition of a Right to the Job 


Section I. 


NE situation in which the 
O worker has felt very strongly 
that he has a right to a job is 
a strike. He looks upon the job as 
his, one which he has not relinquished 
but the conditions of which he is at- 
tempting to improve. ‘“‘A strike is a 
stoppage rather than an abandonment 
of work. There must be an inten- 
tion to return.” * “It is not a strike 
for workmen to quit work either sin- 
gly or in a body, when they quit with- 
out intention to return to work, what- 
ever may be the reason that moves 
them to do so.” * It is their intention 
to return to work at improved terms, 
combined with the employer’s attempt 
to get his work done in spite of them 
by means of hiring other workers for 
the jobs, which is responsible for the 
violence which accompanies many 
strikes. The workers resent the en- 
croachment on “their’’ jobs, and fight 
to defend them as well as to gain their 
ultimate ends. 

Is there any recognition that there 
is such a right as that which the 
worker feels he has to the job? Cer- 
tainly there is no such right as the 
Mexican worker has under the law 
which forbids his employer to make 


* Continued from November AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST. 

*“What is a Strike?” 31 Yale Law Jour. 321. 
Jan., 1922. 

* Uden v. Schaefer. 
395 (1920). 


110 Wash. 391; 188 Pac. 


new labor contracts during a strike or 
to discriminate against his employees 
who have gone on strike after the dis- 
pute is settled. In this country the 
employer cannot be forced by law to 
take back a striking employee any 
more than the employee can be pre- 
vented from quitting his job if he 
pleases.* Even if the act of striking 
is not a resignation of the job by the 
worker, the employer has a right to 
discharge him at will and his not tak- 
ing the worker on after the strike 
serves, therefore, as a discharge. If 
the relation were one of contract for 
a term, the employee’s going on strike 
would be treated as a breach sufficient 
to justify the employer on his side in 
not continuing the contract. 

Although there is not any legal rec- 
ognition of a right which would entitle 
the worker to return to his position 
after a strike, there are indications 
that the strike is being considered by 
courts at least partially as the worker 
considers it: namely that though he 
participates in it, he does not thereby 
lose all of his former status. 

At one time Nevada had on its 
books a statute which provided that 
an employer might not include in his 
labor contract the specification that 
his employee should not become or 
continue to be a member of a labor 
organization. In the early part of the 
century this statute was declared in- 


*See, however, ante p. 35; note 34. 
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valid. In the decision with regard to 
it District Judge Farrington said: * 


“The mining company has the right 

to employ non-union men to take the 
laces vacated by those who quit work. 
The latter have no legal interest or 
concern in the contract between the 
company and its new employees. The 
places which they vacated to strike are 
no longer theirs, and never again will 
be theirs unless they are reemployed. 
It is difficult to see, when a man has 
voluntarily given up a job, how he 
can maintain that he has a shadow of 
claim or right to the vacated place.” 


Certainly no equity is indicated there, 
no recognition even of the strike as 
anything other than a concerted aban- 
doning of the job. The attempt of 
the workers to save their jobs, or 
former jobs, from other workers 
gains small sympathy. This court 
would restrain all picketing which is 
intimidating, admitting as intimidat- 
ing some picketing which is accom- 
panied neither by violence nor by 
threat of violence. 

A decision less hampering to or- 
ganized labor, more favorable to their 
feeling toward struck jobs, was that 
in the Iron Molders’ Union v. Allis- 
Chalmers Co. In this, duress but not 
persuasion was held enjoinable, and 
the relationship between strikers and 
the employer was regarded, in dictum, 
as not entirely severed. Circuit Judge 
Grosscup, specially concurring in the 
decision, said,* “A relationship exists 
between employer and employee (in 
time of strike) that is neither that of 
the general relation of employer and 
employee, nor again that of employer 


“Goldfield Consol. Mines Co. v. Goldfield 
Miners’ Union No. 220. 159 Fed. 500 (1908). 
*166 Fed. 45 (1908). 
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looking among strangers for em- 
ployees or employees seeking from 
strangers employment.” 

The Clayton Act in limiting the use 
of the injunction for acts done in 
furtherance of a dispute between “‘em- 
ployers and employees” or “persons 
employed and persons seeking employ- 
ment” made the question of the status 
of strikers more openly a problem. 
In Tri-City Central Trades Council 
v. American Steel Foundries,* the 
plaintiff contended that men on strike 
were not his employees and therefore 
had no right to picket his property 
and that he was entitled to an injunc- 
tion on that account. The court ruled 
that the contention was not well taken. 
It said: 


“Tt is true a striker is not technically 
an employee. The relation of em- 
ployer and employee is temporarily 
suspended during a strike. ... Neither 
strike nor lockout fully terminates 
during the strike the relationship be- 
tween the parties.” 


The Members of the Central Trades 
Council, representing the strikers, 
were not, therefore, “merely inter- 
meddling in the affairs of a company 
in which they had no interest.” This 
is a view removed a considerable dis- 
tance from that of the court in the 
Goldfields case. 

In his opinion in Truax v. Corrigan, 
Chief Justice Taft spoke of men on 
strike as ‘‘ex-employees.” The point 
is not considered, however, in detail. 
At the same time, courts were usually 
holding that the striker occupies a 
middle position between being an em- 
ployee and being simply one of the 
general public. Their position gives 


* 238 Fed. 728 (1917). 
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them certain rights of interference in 
the relations between the employer 
and strike-breakers or the public which 
a stranger would not have." A ques- 
tion arises as to how long this anomal- 
ous relationship lasts if the strike is 
not won and the strikers returned to 
their jobs. An Ohio district court laid 
down one test. It said* that even if 
the Clayton Act gave special privi- 
leges to labor, which it did not be- 
lieve, the question would still remain 
for judicial determination whether at 
a given time the discrimination was 
operative. Whether or not a “dis- 
pute concerning terms or conditions 
of employment”’ was still in existence 
was to be decided in reference to the 
circumstances. In the Overland case 
it was held that when a factory had 
been opened and was operating with 
more men than it had before the 
strike, it could not be said that the 
employer was having a dispute with 
his employees. The strikers were sim- 
ply jobless men in whose behalf picket- 
ing was not lawful. 

The strict view of the strike as an 
abandonment of work appeared again 
in the early twenties. There was dic- 
tum in Birmingham Trust and Savings 
Co. v. Atlanta, B. & A. Railway Co.* 
That a strike is “determination by the 
strikers of the employment so far as 
they are concerned.” This case arose 
out of an attempt on the part of the 
strikers to regain their jobs. The re- 
ceivers of a bankrupt railway com- 
pany had announced a wage reduction 


*“Status of Employees on Strike.” Monthly 
Lab. Rev. XIII. 186-188. Sept., 1921. 

* Dail-Overland Co. v. Willys-Overland. 263 
Fed. 171 (1919). 
*271 Fed. 743 (1921). 
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in violation of the provisions of the 
Newlands Act. The employees struck 
in protest and their places were in 
many cases filled with other workers. 
The court recognized the fault of the 
receivers in violating the Newlands 
Act, but held that the employees could 
not regard their contracts as broken 
and so quit, and at the same time re- 
gard them as continuing so as to allow 
them to resume their positions. The 
court refused to order the receiver to 
discharge their successors and rehire 
them. Although there had been a 
contract relation here which had been 
broken by the employer, the em- 
ployees by a strike lost their right to 
demand that the contract be fulfilled. 

In Canoe Creek Coal Co. v. Christ- 
insen,’° we have a court again holding 
that a particular dispute did not come 
under the Clayton Act’s meaning of a 
dispute between employers and em- 
ployees because the latter had struck 
and could no longer be considered 
employees. In a case in which a con- 
tract for a definite term was involved, 
the court’s holding was similar.” 
There was an agreement between the 
Association and the Traction Com- 
pany which specified certain wages 
and provided for the arbitration of 
any controversy which might arise 
over the wages to be paid after the 
expiration of this agreement. A dis- 
agreement arose over the wages in 
force for the duration of the contract. 
The employees struck and sought to 
have the agreement to arbitrate en- 
forced. The court found that the ar- 


281 Fed. 559 (1922). 


™ Ja re Div. 132, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Ry. Employees of America. 
188 N. Y. Supp. 353 (1921). 
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bitration agreement applied only to 
disputes over future, not present 
wages, but stated that even if it had 
been so stated as to apply to existing 
wages it would not have been appli- 
cable to this dispute in which the 
workers had struck. 


“It did not undertake to deal with 
members of the associations, except 
as they continued in the employment 
of the traction company. The mo- 
ment they refused to perform the 
services the petitioners had agreed 
should be rendered for a definite 
period, and severed their relations as 
employees, the provision for arbitra- 
tion came to an end; there were no 
controversies existing between the 
traction company and its employees, 
and there was no agreement to arbi- 
trate any other controversy.” 


Michaelson v. U. §. which was 
afirmed by the Supreme Court took 
the opposite view. It held that the 
mere act of going on strike did not 
destroy the status of employee com- 
pletely in the meaning of employee in 
the Clayton Act. This is the opinion 
most commonly held by courts."* It is 
implied in the /nternational Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union No. 134 v. Western Union 
Telegraph Co.** in which the court 
granted an injunction against calling 
a strike to secure “union shop” con- 
ditions on a construction job. The 
court said that prohibiting the strike 
was not enforcing involuntary servi- 
tude because it did not prevent anyone 
from quitting the job who wished. 


2291 Fed. 940; 266 U. S. 42 (1924). 

35 A. L. R. 542-543. Note. 

“6 Fed. (2d) 444 (1927): 46 A. L. R. 1538- 
1541. 





The implication is that a strike is not 
quitting the job. The same sort of 
decision with the same implication 
was that in the case of Burgess Broth- 
ers Co. v. Stewart. 

What do these opinions of the 
worker’s position when he is on strike 
mean to his equity in his job? Very 
little in the practical sense of his not 
being displaced permanently when he 
meant to quit only temporarily. His 
getting back to his former work de- 
pends largely on the success of the 
strike. Perhaps in the courts’ recog- 
nition of the mid-position of the 
striker there is a reflection of a partial 
public sentiment in favor of the work- 
er’s theory that he should not lose his 
job merely for strike activity. Less 
tenuous is the right of the striker, rec- 
ognized by most courts, to try to keep 
other persons from filling the jobs 
temporarily vacated, a right which 
would not reside in a stranger. That 
is an advantage in union activity and 
helps make possible union, if not in- 
dividual control of the jobs. Small 
as the gain is, it is of some advantage 
to the worker seeking to gain from 
others recognition of the right he feels 
is his to have the courts treat him as 
not having wholly severed his rela- 
tionship to his employer when he goes 
on strike. 


Section II 


In some trades the principle of an 
accruing equity in the job from suc- 
cessive years of investment of effort 
in it is recognized. The recognition 
has taken the form of incorporation 
of the union working rule in a collec- 


184 N. Y. Supp. 119 (1920) :46 A. L. R. 1541. 
Annotation. 
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tive agreement with the employers, 
the rule being extended to cover all 
persons working in the same shop 
whether union men or not. The law 
sanctions such agreements and en- 
dorses the equity so created. 

Among trainmen and enginemen 
the desire for the seniority rule was 
very early expressed. The evils of 
nepotism and lack of the seniority 
principles were among the grievances 
discussed at the meeting in 1863 at 
which the Brotherhood of the Foot- 
board (later to become the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engneers) was 
organized.** The seniority rule was 
incorporated in the agreement with 
the New York Central signed January 
26, 1875, and in one with the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey secured after 
a strike in 1876." These agreements 
provided that the oldest engineers in 
the service of the company were to 
have the preference of engines and 
trains if they were competent and 
worthy, and in case of a surplus of 
workers, the oldest in service should 
have the preference of work. These 
are common provisions of such agree- 
ments, it usually being provided that 
men shall be laid off in the reverse 
order of their dates of being taken 
into service, and when needed again 
reinstated in reverse order of the lay- 
offs. The shop crafts on the railroads 
have also sought to have the seniority 
rule recognized. In agreements be- 
tween the Great Northern Railroad 
and the blacksmiths and helpers, 


* Rudolph Carl. “The Birth of the Brother- 
hood.” Locomotive Engineers Journal, 10. Jan., 
1933. 

** Perlman, Jacob. History of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers to 1903.” Ph.D. Thesis, 
U. of Wis., 1926. Part III, I. 7, 20. 
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signed in 1913, and between the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad and 
the Federated Shop Crafts in 1916, 
seniority is made the basis of promo- 
tion.”* 

Under the government administ.a- 
tion of the railroads during the war 
the seniority rule was applied to all 
railroad employees. The order issued 
by the Director-General of the Rail- 
roads contained the following provi- 
sions: °° 


“Article XII 


“(a) Promotions shall be based on 
ability, merit and seniority, ability and 
merit being sufficient, seniority shall 
prevail. 

“(b) Seniority will be restricted to 
each classified department of the gen- 
eral and other offices and of each su- 
perintendent’s or master mechanic’s 
division. 

“(c) Seniority rights of employees, 
referred to herein to: 


I. new positions, 

2. vacancies, will be governed by 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this article. 


““(d) Employees declining promo- 
tion shall not lose their seniority. 

“(e) Employees accepting promo- 
tion will be allowed 30 days in which 
to qualify, and failing, will be re- 
turned to former positions without 
loss of seniority. 

“(g) In reducing forces, seniority 
shall govern. When forces are in- 
creased, employees will be returned to 
the service and positions formerly 
occupied, in the order of their senior- 
ity.” 


*Bohlman, H. W. “The Shop Crafts and In- 


dustrial Government of the Railroads.” M.A. 
Thesis, U. of Wis., 1922, 39-42. 


* General Order No. 27, Supp. 7, Sept. 1, 1918. 
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Supplement 8, issued September 1, 
1918, added: 


“(h) Employees furloughed for 
six months ar less will retain their 
seniority.” 


A recognition of the rules of senior- 
ity does not arise simply from a serv- 
ice long continued. The courts do not 
find a principle of seniority where 
none is created by agreement. If the 
unions wish to gain job security in pro- 
portion to length of service they must 
seek to embody that rule in trade 
agreements. Most unions have nct 
worked for it. They have preferred 
rather to have the work shared 
equally by their members, each bear- 
ing some of the loss in times of scar- 
city, than to have the newer members 
on the job lose their places while the 
older ones remain. The seniority 
principle is a reasonable one from the 
viewpoint of a direct return in secur- 
ity in proportion to the effort and 
labor invested in service, but in times 
of general scarcity of work it requires 
a tremendous investment in years of 
service to gain any security at all. The 
equity of workers more recently 
joined to the force is eliminated. In 
such a depression as the present one 
even the railroad crafts have been 
obliged to modify their seniority rule 
for the more usual trade union prin- 
ciple of sharing the work. 

Although the right to preference in 
work, to an advantage of security in 
tenure in proportion to one’s years of 
service with a company, arises from 
an agreement between the union and 
the company, not in an individual con- 
tract of employment, it becomes an 
understood part of each contratt of 
employment and a right of the indi- 
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vidual. Its advantages are not con- 
fined to the members of the union 
which negotiated it. In Gregg v. 
Starks,®° the plaintiff was not a union 
member. He had been a passenger 
conductor for twenty years when he 
was displaced by Pennybacker, a union 
man who had thirty-one years of serv- 
ice with the company, twenty-five of 
which were as a freight conductor. 
He had recently qualified for a pas- 
senger run and under the company’s 
interpretation of the seniority agree- 
ment was allowed to take the position 
held by the plaintiff, a junior to him in 
service. The court, granting the in- 
junction asked for, held that the con- 
tract between the union and the com- 
pany purported on its face to be an 
agreement between the company and 
all its conductors. The plaintiff, 
therefore, was included in its benefits. 
It further decided that a proper inter- 
pretation of the agreement would 
allow former freight conductors who 
had qualified for passenger service to 
enter that service only when a vacancy 
occurred, not at the expense of a pas- 
senger conductor then in service. 
The right vested in the individual 
under seniority agreements is his as 
against his union except under certain 
conditions. In Piercy v. Louisville 
and Nashville Railway Company,™ 
the court held that the plaintiff could 
not be deprived of his seniority right 
by a majority vote of the local union 
to which he belonged. The plaintiff, 
because of his superior position on the 
seniority list, held the best run be- 
tween Cincinnati and Knoxville. The 
Order of Railroad Conductors, Knox- 


” 188 Ky. 834; 224 S. W. 459 (1920). 
198 Ky. 477; 248 S. W. 1042 (1923). 
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ville Subdivision, to which the plain- 
tiff belonged, asked the company to 
change the runs so that their members 
would have their “lay-overs” in Knox- 
ville rather than Cincinnati. The 
plaintiff who did not wish the change 
protested against the request but was 
outvoted in his union. The company, 
in granting the request, placed the 
plaintiff on a different run. The court 
ordered his reinstatement on his 
former run, declaring that the plain- 
tiff in joining the union did not con- 
template the submission to that body 
of “the determination of any question 
involving his personai rights.” His 
right arose under his employment 
contract with the company and the 
union had no right to abridge it for a 
third party. 

However, the plaintiff's right is not 
so absolute that it is not subject to 
some action of the union. It has been 
decided that ‘‘a rule giving preference 
in making runs of trains according to 
seniority does not create a property 
right in persons affected thereby, such 
as cannot be denied or modified by a 
subsequent regulation or rule adopted 
in the manner and by the authorities 
provided by the contstitution and by- 
laws of the union of which such per- 
sons are members.** There is con- 
firmation of this view in the decision 
of West v. Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Co.™ in which the plaintiff was 
not allowed recovery against the com- 
pany and union for loss of his place on 
the seniority list. The agreement be- 
tween company and union was that 
furloughed employees should resume 


™ Oakes, E. S. Organized Labor and Indus- 
trial Conflicts. 45. Citing Berger v. McCarthy. 
84 W. Va. 697; 100 S. E. 492 (1919). 

"103 W. Va. 417; 137 S. E. 654 (1927). 
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employment in the order of their 
names on the seniority list. The 
plaintiff left his employment and 
worked for a time with another com- 
pany. On his return the union noti- 
fied the company that he had lost his 
earlier rating and he was placed on 
the seniority list as entering employ- 
ment at the date of his return. The 
plaintiff sued both union and company 
for deprivation of his seniority rights. 
The court ruled that the plaintiff could 
have no action against the company 
because he had no contract with it. 


- “The rule seems to be that individual 


members of a labor union are not 
bound by contracts between the union 
and employers, unless such agree- 
ments are ratified by the members of 
the union as individuals, and that in 
the absence of evidence of such ratifi- 
cation by a member, no rights accrue 
to him which he can enforce against 
the employer.” The union by-laws 
provided for appeals to various bodies 
if a member felt his seniority rights 
infringed. If the plaintiff did not 
choose to take the course of appeal 
provided, he could not be heard to say 
that the official who notified the com- 
pany that he had lost his seniority 
position was acting without authority. 

The union must be acting lawfully 
by its own rules when it makes a 
change in the seniority agreement 
which affects individual rights therein. 
The General Laws of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union lay down 
a priority law. The General Laws are 
not subject to arbitration in local 
agreements. The priority rule re- 
quires each shop to keep a priority list. 
Typographical No. 6 had an agree- 
ment with the Publishers’ Association 
of New York which included the prior- 
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ity rule. One of the newspaper pub- 
lishers who was a member of the asso- 
ciation bought a controlling interest in 
another paper. Typographical No. 6 
ordered the chapels of the two shops 
to appoint a joint committee to pre- 
pare a joint priority list, the result of 
which was the replacement of the 
plaintiff by a worker from the other 
chapel. The plaintiff took the course 
of appeals provided by his union’s 
rules, but failing to gain reinstate- 
ment, he took legal action. The court 
supported his plea that the union offi- 
cers might not deprive him of his 
seniority rights by an order contrary 
to the union laws. 

A man discharged wrongfully, in 
violation of his contract right to a cer- 
tain priority position under the union 
priority rule, may have not only an 
action in law for damages for the im- 
proper discharge, but an action in 
equity for reinstatement in his proper 
priority position, because the damages 
for its loss cannot be determined.* 
Even though the employee signs no 
individual contract when he works for 
a company which has signed a priority 
agreement with a union the seniority 
rights are commonly considered part 
of the individual’s contract of employ- 
ment.” The right thus gained by the 
worker, an equity recognized by the 
courts, constitutes a restriction on the 
employer’s right to discharge at will. 
This amendment of the employment 
at will differs from the restriction 
which arises from a contract of em- 


“Hamilton vy. Rouse. 165 N. Y. Supp. 173; 
178 App. Div. 81 (1917). 
™Robinsen v. Dahm. 

(1916). 
* George v. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Ry. Co. 183 Minn. 610; 235 N. W. 673 (1931). 
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ployment for a term of years in that it 
limits the employer’s right to dis- 
charge without correspondingly limit- 
ing the worker’s right to quit. He is 
free to leave his job if he chooses, but 
if he does, he loses not only the job 
but also his seniority rating. If he 
returns he is placed at the bottom of 
the list. If he remains steadily at 
work, his years of service are directly 
compensated by an increasing assur- 
ance of a steady job. 


Section III 


The theory behind unemployment 
insurance is, in part at least, that the 
worker who has put his time and en- 
ergies steadily into a job deserves 
some protection against industrial vi- 
cissitudes over which he has no con- 
trol. There is some social recognition 
that the wages which he has received 
can not be saved to an extent which 
will tide the worker over long periods 
of unemployment and that he deserves 
some security from the industry to 
which he has devoted himself and to 
which he looked for a livelihood. 

Another theory behind insurance 
plans is that unemployment is a per- 
manent part of our industrial set-up 
and that a systematic plan for relief 
which draws its funds in part from in- 
dustry and workers and in part from 
taxation is to be desired. The relief 
theory has been stressed in the unem- 
ployment insurance plans of most of 
the European countries. The prob- 
lem of relief has been tremendous, and 
even systems which tried to operate on 
a sound actuarial basis were obliged 
to take on relief features to the almost | 
complete exclusion of the insurance 
set-up. 
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Beveridge shows clearly the relief 
theory behind unemployment insur- 
ance in discussing the English situa- 
tion of 1909: *" 


“The authors of unemployment in- 
surance in 1909 had to justify both a 
novel method of relieving distress 
through unemployment and a novel 
means of raising the funds that they 
required. 

“They had to justify, on the one 
hand, the giving of money uncondi- 
tionally to men in idleness, without 
attempt either to set them to work or 
to make them more fit for employ- 
ment. They did so essentially on the 
ground that they were providing for 
temporary unemployment of men in a 
depression who had proved their in- 
dustrial quality by working in the past, 
and, when the depression passed, 
would be needed again in their old 
trades and places. Eo give such men 
artificial relief work would be more 
costly than money payments and as 
demoralizing.” 


On the other hand, the attempt to 
justify the raising of funds by com- 
pulsory contributions from industry 
and workers was based partly on the 
theory of encouraging prevention of 
unemployment or steadier work. The 
insurance fund was expected to be self 
supporting. There were provisions 
aimed at giving advantages to those 
companies which made their employ- 
ment regular. With the load dumped 
on the unemployment insurance fund 
in the depressed years since the war, 
the fund became a general source of 
relief, not a self-supporting fund for 
insurance of contributing workers. 
Beveridge deprecates the change, not 
on the ground that it demoralized 


™ Beveridge, W. H. Unemployment. 289-290. 


recipients of relief as many have 
claimed on insufficient evidence, but 
that it was likely so to demoralize the 
government, employers and unions 
that they would do less to prevent 
unemployment. “Relief of unem- 
ployment is after all a very bad second 
best to its prevention.” * 


The prevention idea has been fore- 
most in the only unemployment insur- 
ance plan enacted into law in this 
country, the Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. Professor 
John R. Commons, author of the first 
bill proposed in Wisconsin for un- 
employment reserves, has always 
stressed prevention. The Interim 
Committee on Unemployment, in its 
report to the Governor and the 1931 
Special Session of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature, emphasized prevention.” 


“Taken as a group the factory 
workers of the state had their income 
cut almost in half by the business de- 
pression. Contrast the situation of 
those whose income is in the form of 
interest or dividends, for the steady 
payment of which reserves were built 
up in prosperous times. . . . Divi- 
dends paid out in the first nine months 
of 1931, the second year of the de- 
pression, were greater than for the 
same period of 1929, the height of 
prosperity. 

“The unemployment compensation 
bill which we recommend is in effect 
an extension of the reserve principle 
to cover the regular worker in indus- 
try as well as the bondholder and 
the stockholder. Within reasonable 
limits, we believe that he should be 


assured a similar security of income. 


* ibid. 294. 
* pp. 35-36. 
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If he cannot be given regular employ- 
ment we believe that he should be paid 
some compensation while unemployed. 
To provide for such compensation, an 
unemployment reserve should be built 
up by his employer. 

“This reserve should be made a 
part of the recognized cost of produc- 
tion. The maintenance of idle men 


should come to be regarded as analo- 
gous to the maintenance of idle ma- 
chinery; both should be seen to be part 
of the necessary expense of doing busi- 
ness which must be covered by the 
price charged for the product.” 


This is a declaration of a belief in 
the right of workers to income secur- 
ity, if not job security. Greater job 
security is expected to result, to some 
extent, from the incentive which the 
Unemployment Compensation Act 
provides for an employer to regular- 
ize his employment in its provisions 
for decreased contributions after the 
employer has accumulated a reserve 
fund of fifty-five dollars per employee, 
and for a cessation of contributions 
when his fund shall have reached sev- 
enty-five dollars per employee.* With 
little unemployment and consequently 
small withdrawals from his reserve 
fund, his contributions will be light. 
Two provisions in the Wisconsin 
law tend to put the consideration of 
prevention foremost: (1) having in- 
dividual reserve funds for each em- 
ployer, and (2) having only the em- 
ployer, who has more power than any 
other person to regularize his employ- 
ment, contribute to the fund. Other 
insurance plans have been proposed in 
various states. Some of these hope to 
provide larger benefits by collecting 


* Wisconsin Laws, Special Session, 1931. Ch. 
20. 108. 18. 
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contributions for the fund from work- 
ers, or workers and state, as well as 
from employers. This increases the 
utility of the insurance fund as an 
agency of relief, but departs some- 
what from the theory of prevention, 
since some of the assessment falls on 
the worker who is not in a position to 
make business and employment more 
regular. The plan proposed in Ohio 
and elsewhere provides also for a 
single state fund into which all contri- 
butions are to be put and from which 
all benefits are to be drawn. This 
again looks more to steadiness and 
adequacy of relief than to prevention, 
since it permits use of contributions 
made by firms with a better employ- 
ment record to pay workers of less 
competent companies. Relief is nec- 
essary, surely, but prevention is a 
more permanent remedy; and along 
with an emphasis on prevention is 
more likely to go a social philosophy 
which endorses the worker’s convic- 
tion that he has a moral right to reg- 
ular employment, and that his invest- 
ment of steady work deserves the pro- 
tection of assured regular income 
which is accorded in some measure at 
least to investment of money in a com- 
pany’s stocks and bonds. The Wis- 
consin law has such a philosophy. 

The movement for unemployment 
insurance has gained tremendously in 
interest and good will in the past two 
years. Although no compulsory law 
is yet in operation, and only the state 
of Wisconsin has such a law in its stat- 
utes, a number of legislatures have 
appointed committees to consider such 
legislation. In some states definite 
bills have been presented to the legis- 
latures. The American Federation 
of Labor is on record as favoring state 
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unemployment insurance laws, a de- 
parture from its previous theory of 
opposing such social legislation. The 
mounting list of unemployed and the 
widespread acceptance of the idea, 
long preached by labor, that business 
does not prosper when labor’s pur- 
chasing power is low, are largely re- 
sponsible for the public interest in job 
security, or, that failing, in some in- 
come security. 

Will the courts sanction whatever 
security is gained by legislation es- 
tablishing unemployment insurance? 
Will a compulsory law be held consti- 
tutional? The question has not, of 
course been tested yet. It has a rea- 
sonably good chance, however, of 
being answered affirmatively. The 
law, as drawn in Wisconsin, makes a 
classification of those subject to its 
authority according to the numbers 
employed, a classification similar to 
that already upheld in workmen’s 
compensation laws as giving equal 
protection of the laws. It imposes a 
financial burden on the employer and 
takes from him his right to discharge 
wholly without responsibility to the 
worker. It may be argued that this 
takes from him liberty and property 
without due process. However, due 
process is not a static concept. It has 
extended beyond a concept of proce- 
dure to one of purpose." The states 
may modify property and personal 
rights in order to achieve a public pur- 
pose deemed more important. The 
courts upheld the constitutionality of 
workmen’s compensation laws, even 
when compulsory, recognizing that the 
employer’s former defenses against 


™ See Commons, of cit. 331 ff. 
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an injured worker in the doctrines of 
contributory negligence, fellow serv- 
ant negligence and assumption of risk 
were not inviolable. The compensa- 
tion laws were enacted “in recogni- 
tion of the doctrine that the great 
office of statutes is to remedy the de- 
fects of the common law as they de- 
velop and to adapt it to the changes of 
time and circumstances.”** The pub- 
lic purpose served by these laws was 
important. The courts could find that 
the legislature had given due weight 
to the importance of the personal and 
property rights involved and had still 
believed it necessary and proper to 
place restrictions on them in behalf of 
the public good. This was a justifi- 
able exercise of the police power. In 
the face of such a long-continued and 
devastating industrial depression as 
that of the past four years and with a 
keener apprehension that unemploy- 
ment is not only a depression phenom- 
enon, it is not difficult to see an im- 
portant public purpose in such preven- 
sion as it is possible to stimulate by an 
unemployment reserve law or in such 
greater regularity of income and such 
assistance to employment readjust- 
ment as technological changes make 
necessary. The infringement on the 
employer’s rights is no greater than 
that involved in the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws; the economic loss in 
unemployment is as serious as that in 
industrial accident. It is unlikely that 
courts which upheld the one law will 
deny the other validity. 
(To be continued) 


“Administrative Problems in 


™ Laube, H. D. 
Wisconsin’s Workmen's Compensation.” 3 Wis. 
Law Rev. 95. 





“Our Next Step”, A National Eco- 
nomic Policy, by Matthew Woll, 
Member, Executive Council, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Wil- 
liam English Walling. Publishers, 
Harper & Brothers. Reviewed by 
Waldo Holden, Research Staff, 
American Federation of Labor. 


What protection is to be given to 
industry, to labor, and to the con- 
sumer after our emergency legisla- 
tion expires on June 16, 1935? What 
legislation is to be passed during the 
Seventy-fourth Congress to end for 
all time the booms of false prosperity 
and the depressions of untold suffer- 
ing which have characterized our eco- 
nomic system since its inception? 
These are questions which are now in 
the minds of all of us, and, in this 
connection, the present volume can be 
highly recommended as a simple 
manual. 

“The economic policy that must 
underlie any constructive program 
must be known and understood and 
definitely accepted by the nation as 
constituting the very essence of that 
program.” The fundamental policies 
which should go to make up such a 
program are clearly set forth by the 
authors; policies which have been 
urged time and again by labor, and 
policies which leaders of industry and 
the President have long since recog- 
nized as vital to the welfare of the 
people of our country and to industry 


itself. Specific recommendations are 
made for the procedure whereby the 
establishment of such a program 
would be assured, and ample proof is 
given that, up to the present time at 
least, the National Recovery Admin- 
istration has fallen very far short of 
carrying us to our objective. 

In working toward our goal “ehere 
is no need for the destruction or abo- 
lition of our political system or any 
important part of it”. It will amply 
serve our purposes “with radical ad- 
ditions and innovations, but with com- 
paratively few vital amendments”. 
“President Roosevelt has said that 
the new dispensation means a part- 
nership between business and govern- 
ment. Such a partnership had long 
been in existence before Mr. Roose- 
velt became President, but ‘business’ 
was the senior partner. There can be 
no real or fundamental or lasting 
change unless government becomes 
the senior partner, and that, appar- 
ently, is exactly what is taking place.” 

Before considering the specific pro- 
posals of the authors, it would be 
well to mention briefly the chief causes 
to which they attribute the depres- 
sion. “Undoubtedly, waves of opti- 
mism and pessimism have greatly ac- 
centuated every economic depression, 
and there is always hope for a certain 
improvement through the return to 
common sense. But it has now been 
generally realized that the wave of 
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optimism and speculation itself had 
far deeper roots—in fundamentally 
unsound economic conditions existing 
at the height of prosperity.” Heavy 
investment in durable commodities 
aided in the stimulation of boom con- 
ditions. “It was the profits drawn 
by the large corporations from these 
relatively permanent forms of invest- 
ment for production and consumption 
that were the chief causes of specula- 
tion, such profits rising in the most 
startling way not only during the 
period of prosperity as a whole, but 
from year to year.” ‘Damaging as 
was the withdrawal of these gigantic 
sums from the purchasing power of 
the masses, and therefore from the 
home market upon which our indus- 
try mainly depends, still more de- 
moralizing was the effect of such huge 
profits, surpluses and investments in 
giving a substantial foundation for 
all forms of speculation, such as spec- 
ulation in real estate and in such sub- 
sidiary businesses and corporations of 
all kinds as were dependent upon this 
fictitious, artificial and temporary 
brand of prosperity.” 

We find, therefore, that while a 
boom psychology was being developed 
and wild speculation was being stim- 
ulated and financed by corporation 
dividends, the disproportionate share 
of the proceeds of industry which was 
being turned over to stockholders re- 
sulted in an inadequate return to those 
wage earners whose earnings go to 
make up the purchasing power of the 
masses. “The great underlying cause 
of the depression was the fact that 
the purchasing power of the masses 
during the entire period of prosperity 
failed to keep up with the rising pro- 
ductivity of industry.” 
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“The foundation of an American 
economic policy must be the develop- 
ment of the maximum possible mass 
purchasing power; the raising of the 
standard of living of the masses of 
the people, wage earners, lower sal-_ 
ary earners, farmers and all produc- 
ers in the lower income brackets.” 
“Indeed, in proportion as the in- 
creased income of the masses exceeds 
the increasing productivity of indus- 
try, depressions would become less 
severe. But they would continue. 
They will continue until a balance is 
struck between consumption and pro- 
duction. That means that there must 
be, in addition, a radical reduction of 
the present disproportion between 
profits and wages, between dividends, 
interest, rents on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, the incomes of the 
masses—whose purchases account for 
83 percent of our home market and 
three-fourths of our entire market, 
domestic and foreign. Not only that, 
but practically half of the new invest- 
ment in industry, so much of it waste- 
ful or excessive, has come from the 
higher income class (those having 
over $10,000 a year incomes) .” 

The outline of a national economic 
policy which is summarized below, 
was presented by Mr. Woll at a hear- 
ing of the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1933. 

High taxation of luxuries, income, 
inheritance, and excess profits will dis- 
courage excessive investment, and, at 
the same time will strengthen the 
credit of the government so that it is 
better able to come to the aid of 
those who may require it. Adequate 
control of prices and quality will 
mean much to the maintenance of real 
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wages and the protection of the con- 
sumer. 

Direct influence over the conduct 
of industries and conditions existing 
within them might be exercised 
through “‘the federal licensing of all 
corporations’’ and regulation of gov- 
ernmental credit. Competent advice 
by the government on investment 
prospects would eliminate many cases 
of wasted savings which have come 
about through unwise investments, 
and would protect certain savings for 
“wise purchases by the investor”. 

“We cannot hope readily to ad- 
vance the standard of living of the 
entire world, desirable as such an ad- 
vance might be, even from our own 
national standpoint. The standard 
of living of the American people can 
be raised only along strictly national 
lines.” Any attempt to export goods 
which must compete in foreign mar- 
kets with goods which have been pro- 
duced at much lower wages will nat- 
urally tend to drop our standard of 
living in this country. In the case of 
such products, however, as cotton, 
where “‘the export market is and will 
remain of the greatest importance” 
it is essential that there should be an 
exportable surplus. The exportation 
of capital results not only in “sheer 
waste” but also in “promoting for- 
eign competing industries”. 

“Inherently related to this prob- 
lem of enlarging consuming power by 
méans of a fairer and ever larger dis- 
tribution of the surplus of industry 
by means of higher wages is a perma- 
nent shortening of the working week 
and working hours. A shortening of 
the hours of labor, if unaccompanied 
by any decrease in the daily wage, 
may act as effectively toward the res- 
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toration of the balance between con- 
sumption and production as would an 
increase of real wages.” 

The need is stressed for collection 
and compilation by the government 
of basic information on employment, 
productivity, wage-earner’s incomes, 
etc., and for an adequate employment 
exchange. The establishment of un- 
employment reserves is also pro- 
posed. “There is no more economic 
justification for the establishment of 
reserves to maintain the industrial 
plant and to prevent depreciation 
than there is that the working staff 
should be maintained in a state of ef- 
ficiency. Industry has no greater obli- 
gation to the share-holder than it has 
toward its employees.” 

The last major point which is in- 
cluded in this outline of an economic 
policy is the need for planning. 
“What is needed now is group plan- 
ning and also national planning which 
will conceive of the economic activity 
of the nation as a whole rather than 
individual parts.” “An indispensable 
element of a national economic policy 
in this connection is the organization 
of workers into trade unions as a 
vital disciplinary and regulatory force 
in our industrial life. For the union 
alone has the independence, power 
and authority necessary to insure the 
raising of real wages and to keep 
wage-earners abreast of social and 
economic progress.” 


CAREERS FOR WoMEN. New Ideas, 
New Methods, New Opportunities 
—to Fit a New World. Edited by 
Catherine Filene. Revised and en- 
larged edition, 1934, 620 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, The 
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Re- 


Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
viewed by Ethel M. Smith. 


How many women who are earning 
their living today outside their homes 
are in jobs they chose for themselves? 
Chose, I mean, in the sense of select- 
ing in advance, planning and prepar- 
ing for a “career”? Not too many 
of us, I think. Careers for women 
have been rather fortuitous as a rule. 
We had to have jobs, and we tried 
for the most congenial of those in the 
fields where the gates were open or 
could be crashed. 

But Catherine Filene’s book “Ca- 
reers for Women” was compiled with 
a more hopeful outlook. She sees 
women henceforth with a freer choice, 
once the world is on its feet again. 
And this book is primarily for the col- 
lege girl of today—whose opportun- 
ity for college training presupposes 
in most cases an opportunity to choose 


for the years ahead. 

To point out the kinds of study 
and training that will lead somewhere 
vocationally, and “to help the round 
peg to avoid the square hole”, this 
book presents the advice of women 
who have achieved recognition in their 


various callings. It is a guide book, 
well planned and systematized, each 
occupation treated on the authority 
of experience and in such a way as 
to bring out the practical information 
a girl on the threshold needs. What 
is the job like? The training and 
where to get it? Opportunity for 
advancement? Financial return? 
Advantages and disadvantages? Sup- 
ply and demand for workers in this 
field? This is the pattern followed 
so far as could be with material which 
obviously could not always conform 
to any given mode. 


Catherine Filene completed the 
first edition of this guide book when 
she was just cut of Wheaton College, 
in 1920. Now Catherine Filene 
Shouse (Mrs. Jouett Shouse) has re- _ 
vised and amplified it to give, as the 
new subtitle tells, “new ideas, new 
methods, new opportunities—to fit a 
new world.” Something of the labor 
involved may be appreciated by any 
editor who has faced the task of as- 
sembling and organizing material 
from even a handful of specialists. 
Mrs. Shouse has collected from 158. 
The scope and variety is surprising, 
even to professional women them- 
selves who may think they have been 
keeping up with the world of women. 

In alphabetical arrangement, the 
chief vocational fields thus far entered 
by women are listed as agriculture, 
art, business, dramatics, education, 
engineering science, Government, 
health activities, home economics, in- 
dustrial work, international relations, 
law, library work, literary work, the 
motion picture industry, museum 
work, music, politics, public relations, 
radio, scientific work (the natural 
sciences), secretarial work, social 
work, and transportation. 

You encounter well-known names in 
every field. There are, to name just 
a few of the 158, Elizabeth Dainger- 
field writing of the stock farm man- 
ager; Brenda Putnam of the sculptor; 
Kathleen Howard of the fashion edi- 
tor; Helena Rubenstein of the beauty 
culturist; Lillian Gilbreth of the in- 
dustrial engineer; Margaret Fish- 
back of the advertising copy writer; 
Ruth Finney of the reporter; Rachel 
Crothers of the playwright; Kather- 
ine Blunt ot the college president; 
Mary Anderson and Jean Collier 
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Brown of the Government service; S. 
Josephine Baker of the child hygiene 
worker; Julia Stimson of the grad- 
uate nurse; Florence Allen of the 
prosecuting attorney; Ellen C. Pot- 
ter of the woman surgeon; Grace E. 
Frysinger of home demonstration 
work and Sybil Smith of research 
work in home economics; Gertrude 
L. Warren of work with rural girls 
in the agricultural extension service; 
Frances Perkins of the factory in- 
spector; Dorothea de Schweinitz of 
the public employment official, Elisa- 
beth Christman of the trade union 
organizer; Selma Borchardt of the 
woman lobbyist, these last two as lit- 
tle standardized, no doubt, as any 
occupation in the list. 

Selma Borchardt’s chapter should 
be read by all the people to whom the 
word lobbyist is unsavory. She writes 
in the spirit of the women who have 
believed and acted upon the belief 
that women’s views on public ques- 
tions must be made known to legisla- 
tors if women are to be represented in 
Government. “The woman lobbyist 
of today,”’ says she, “is an attorney-in- 
fact, selected to represent her organ- 
ization or some institution because 
she is deemed capable of gathering, 
presenting, and interpreting facts.” 

And Emily Neweli Blair, writing 
on “Public office as the result of a 
career”, offers comment worth while 
when she says that “professional poli- 
tics does not offer a career for a wo- 
man’’. Mrs. Blair, former vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, says: 

“Young women who have an ambi- 
tion to hold office should prepare 
themselves to hold an office. If they 
hope to become a member of Con- 
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gress some day, they should study 
political science, economics, law, or 
internationalism. They may then 
take up politics, but only as the mech- 
anism which will help them to their 
goal, not as a profession in itself. If 
an executive appointment is their de- 
sire, let them specialize in social work, 
social problems, housing, medicine, 
or law. This will lead them to the 
satisfaction of it much quicker than 
political work, although they may has- 
ten their appointment or ensure it by 
dabbling in politics on the side. Yet 
it should always be a side issue with 
them, not their one and only profes- 
sion taken up as their life work.” 


And finally, trade unionists will ap- 
preciate Elisabeth Christman’s picture 
of the trade union organizer: 

“The organizer should see beyond 
present discouragement the attain- 
ment of ideals; should know from A 
to Z the trade she represents and the 
problems of the workers and the em- 
ployers, should be well informed, well 
read, especially on current matters of 
economics, legislation, industrial and 
labor activities; should be a success- 
ful mediator and a good negotiator; 
should inspire confidence and possess 
a high order of integrity, be broad- 
minded, sympathetic, and open to sug- 
gestions; should be a good speaker; 
should be able to conduct meetings 
and be familiar with rules of proce- 
dure and parliamentary law; should 
have a pleasing personality, be a good 
mixer, get on well with various types; 
should be—must be—strong and well, 
and at all times ready for any occa- 
sion that may arise.” 


A large order, that. But not too 
much for intelligent labor leadership. 
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WEEDs OF WALL STREET, by Arthur 
M. Wickwire, 234 pp., Newcastle 
Press, Inc., New York. $3. Re- 
viewed by Wyatt Brown. 


Wall Street ran wild. Congress 
has passed Legislation to secure a bet- 
ter type of behavior. This book 
shows just what the new commission 
is up against and what improper con- 
duct it is supposed to remedy. 

The “invisible manipulator,” pools, 
bank affiliates, and other corrupt 
practices are discussed by an author- 
ity who is familiar with the scene as 
it is. Anyone less familiar with the 
situation or less experienced in stock 
market operations would have been 
fooled. But Arthur M. Wickwire 
digs right in and briefly and clearly 
gets across a clear concise picture. 

No honest man could but be 
aroused to express his righteous in- 


dignation did he know as does Mr. 


Wickwire. Paid publicity, complete 
disregard of ethics, evading of the 
law were everyday occurrences on 
Wall Street. Here is a book that 
makes their most notorious practices 
accessible to the reading public. With 
Wall Street wielding such influence 
over our whole nation every voter 
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should know just what support to 
give the new commission and the con- 
gress in backing them. 


HiT er’s Reicu, THE First Puasz, 
by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
New York, Macmillan, 1933, pp. 
73- Price $1.00. Reviewed by 
Mollie Ray Carroll, University of 
Chicago. 

This strong indictment of Hitler- 
ism tells of the systematic exclusion 
from political power, the professions 
and business of all who are not Aryan 
and Nazi. He speaks of the result- 
ing cultural losses to Germany. He 
discusses the danger points in her for- 
eign relations and aspirations, the 
drive for Austrian annexation and the 
talk of recapturing the Polish corri- 
dor, the Saar, Alsace-Lorraine, and 
the former colonial possessions. He 
says that German fascism is more 
feared than Italian because of Ger- 
many’s actual or potential military 
power. The author does not mention 
the forces that have driven Germany 
to such extremes nor the fact that 
many consider the only alternative in 
a ruined Germany to have been Com- 
munism. 


WHEN DAYLIGHT DIES 


I who have an inner self 
Forget it while the day 

Blows golden pollen all along 
Life’s momentary way. 


But when the splendid daylight burns 
Into « violet fire, 

My inner self begins to stir 
Star-petals of desire. 


False cares and trivial shadows drift 
Out to an open sea, 
While my true, wiser inner-self 


Slips in for company. 


CATHERINE RANDALL. 





UNEMPLOYMENT HIGHER THAN LAST 
WINTER 


E ARE entering the winter 
of 1934 with §50,000 more 
out of work than we had at 


this time last year. The American 


Federation of Labor estimate shows 
10,671,000 without work in industry 
in October, 1934, as compared to 
10,122,000 in October, 1933. 
Business activity in October this 


year was 2.6 per cent below last year 
and this accounts partly for the in- 
crease in unemployment. Partly, how- 
ever, it is due to the fact that the 
effort to increase employment in in- 
dustry is not so general as it was at 
this time last year. 

The serious implications of this in- 
crease in unemployment cannot be 


Record for Seven Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Percent of Union Members Unemployed, November, 1934 


Unemployed Part Time 
25 26 
56 24 
28 32 
16 39 
18 24 


Comparison by Years 
Last Month This Month* This Year Last Year Year Before Last 
October November November November November 
1934 1934 1934 1933 1932 
24 25 ALL TRADES 25 28 32 
56t 56 Building Trades 56 63 67 
27t 28 28 36 46 
17 16 Printing Trades 16 20 19 
16 18 18 18 19 


* Preliminary. t Revised. 


Unemployment in Cities 
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(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 





UNEMPLOYMENT HIGHER THAN LAST WINTER 


overemphasized. Relief need this 
winter is already higher than it was 
last year. Reports from urban areas 
show that in October, 1934, the num- 
ber on relief rolls was 30 per cent 
greater than in October, 1933. In 
August, the latest month for which 
we have complete figures for relief in 
the country as a whole, there were 
900,000 more cases, or nearly 3,000,- 
000 more persons, on relief rolls than 
in August last year, an increase of 20 
per cent. The total financial obliga- 
tion for relief had increased from 
$61,470,000 to $149,426,000, or 
more than doubled. This means that, 
in addition to the increase in unem- 
ployment, those who have been unem- 
ployed for a long time have exhausted 
their resources; those who once had 
savings are now wholly dependent on 
relief. Food prices have increased 
and the cost of relief is greater; also 
relief in some cases is more adequate. 

Unquestionably our relief problem 
this winter is the most serious this na- 
tion has ever faced. Trade union un- 
employment figures show a greater 
increase in unemployment from Octo- 
ber to November this year than last 
year and part-time work in November 
(first half) is higher than ever before 
in the history of our figures. In build- 
ing, water transportation, theatres 
and all the manufacturing groups, 
there are more on part-time than last 
year. Thus many of those who have 
jobs are finding their incomes lower 
than last year. 

Government emergency work was 
provided as follows: 508,000 on 
PWA, 362,000 on CCC. In addition, 
an average of 1,392,000 had work 
each week on the ERA work program. 


Total Number 


Members 
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Per Cent of Union 


Unemployed Unemployed Part 


in U. S. 


7»431 ,o0of 
7,160,000 
71345 ,000 
7,098 ,000 
6,739 ,000 
6,750,000 
6,841 ,000 
7,198,000 
7 +357 ,000 
7 +303 ,000 
7+778,000 
8 ,699 ,000 
8,908 ,000 
11,489,000} 
10,197 ,000 
10,486 ,000 
10,739 ,000 
10,990,000 
11,470,000 
11,853,000 
12,300,000 
12,344,000 
11,767,000 
11,586,000 
12,008 ,000 
12,124,000 
11,904,000} 
13,100,000 
13,294,000 
13,689 ,000 
13,256,000 
12 ,896 ,000 
12,204,000 
11,793,000 
10,960,000 
10,108 ,000 
10,122,000 
10,651 ,000 
10,769 ,000 


11,755,000 
11,443,000 
10,849 ,000 
10,551,000 
10,248 ,000 
10,310,000 
10,793,000 
10,821 ,000 
10,950, 000§ 


(Weighted) 


19.1} 
19.8 
19.0 
18.1 
17.6 
17.1 
18.2 
18.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.5 
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Time 


19t 
18 
19 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
19 
19 
19 


1 For 1930 figures see August FEDERATIONIST, 


page 853. 





HOUSEMAIDS’ PROBLEMS 


BEULAH THOMAS 


E REJOICE that our Presi- 

dent’s wife is taking steps to- 

ward the elimination of the 
“sweat shops.” But there exists in 
our very midst a “sweat shop” which 
has not been included. I refer to the 
work of housemaids. 

In the fat years when every woman 
was able to find work congenial to her 
taste and training, housework was 
little thought of. Good wages and a 
reasonable amount of work kept 
housemaids content. Families oc- 
cupying large houses could quite com- 
monly afford to hire two girls. But 


during the lean years when women 
not used to this type of work are be- 
ing imposed upon because of the un- 
employment situation, real “sweat 


shops” in the homes are being un- 
earthed. Professional women who 
have been used to regulated working 
hours rebel at having to toil constantly 
from early morning until late at night. 

Housework is naturally very com- 
plex. To be an expert one must have 
more than a single-track mind. When 
simultaneously the door bell and the 
telephone ring, the baby cries up- 
stairs, and odors of burning vegetables 
come from the kitchen, one has to do 
some Herculean thinking and acting. 
At such a moment first things should 
come first; one wonders whether it is 
more important that the baby’s food 
be saved from a fiery death or whether 
the baby should receive attention 
rather than the person at the door or 
the waiting person somewhere hold- 
ing a telephone receiver. Human- 
like, the maid can only do one of these 


things at a time and that one thing may 
be at the sacrifice of one or all of the 
other things. If the baby is attended 
to first, of course the food will be 
ruined; the person telephoning may 
hang up with an exasperated bang; the 
one at the door may leave. Neverthe- 
less, the maid has done her best, but 
the mistress in her unreasonable way 
seems to expect all things to be done 
at once. 

On Monday morning the maid may 
have to rise an hour earlier than the 
usual early hour to prepare for wash- 
ing. After the breakfast work is over 
a very large wash is the next task. 
The regular daily work awaiting to 
be done by the worker’s mere two 
hands must be crowded into a short 
afternoon and completed before the 
evening dinner tasks begin. Then the 
maid must either cook the meal or as- 
sist with it and serve it. She must pre- 
pare the dessert for serving while the 
family is eating the main course. Just 
as the dessert is ready to serve, the 
mistress rings the table bell. This 
means that the maid scarcely has any 
time to eat anything. Right after the 
family leaves the table the dining room 
must be put into proper order at once. 
By this time the maid finds her food 
is cold. She eats in unpleasant haste 
as she thinks of dishes to do and many 
baskets of clothesto dampen. Hence, 
because of duties pressing ever on be- 
fore her she never enjoys eating a 
meal. In fact, she often sadly neg- 
lects her food rather than to get be- 
hind with her multifold tasks. 
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Many times she yearns for a little 
chance to go for a walk. But nearly 
every night the children are left in her 
care, therefore not one foot does she 
dare place outside the door. The 
house becomes a prison in fact. 

Tuesday finds the housemaid rush- 
ing with the tremendous ironing on 
top of the daily routine of cleaning. 
Needless to say she is often ironing 
into the extreme late hours of the 
night. Wednesday takes care of extra 
duties, as canning, for example. 

Thursday is “maid’s day off.” Day 
off! Why do people say that when 
only a very small margin of the day 
is ‘‘off,” especially if the maid has to 
wait until her mistress returns? The 
employer may leave in the morning 
with a promise to arrive home about 
one o’clock so that the maid can get 
away early that day. One o'clock 
comes but no mistress! Two o'clock, 
and still the maid is waiting for her 
employer! As the clock strikes three 
the lady waited for at last arrives. 
Suppose the maid has arranged for 
an important appointment over the 
telephone for two o’clock after she 
was told she could leave early that 
day! No rights belong to the house- 
maid. The lady of the house need 
not keep her word to her, for what 
is she that woman should consider 
her! 

Friday morning brings on the pen- 
alty for the meager time the maid has 
had for her own pleasure. All the 
dishes used during her absence are 
standing in the sink for her to do. 
Then follow Saturday and Sunday 
with their particular details too nu- 
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merous to mention. Thus the regular 
schedule proceeds, but reckon with 
this the incidentals, and where are 
you? 

At night the maid is so weary she 
is glad to creep into her narrow bed 
in her attic room, neglecting that let- 
ter she should have written home, that 
dress she should have mended. There 
is no time to take care of her own 
needs, no chance to enjoy living for 
its own sake; and very often there is 
night duty when she has to wait upon 
sick children, thus making practically 
a twenty-four hour day. 

All this for three dollars a week! 
Perhaps less! . 

The maid is willing to work, but 
she is not allowed the proper amount 
of rest in order that she can render 
better service ; not much consideration 
or encouragement is given her, rather, 
perhaps a girl or boy is permitted to 
say abusive words to her. 

If the lady of the house would live 
the maid’s réle for a time, she would 
use more common sense for the bene- 
fit of the human being she employs. 
In exercising her imagination she 
would not expect the maid to be a 
superhuman in the way of accomplish- 
ment. She would cease to be critical 
or irritable, but instead would be a 
patient, sympathetic teacher and co- 
worker. 

The Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor states that there is 
no law which can reach housemaids. 
Why not? When the home “sweat 
shop” is removed from our midst, one 
important victory for the cause of 
Labor will be won. 
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Procter & Gamble Company 


Extract from decision rendered by 
Los Angeles Regional Labor Board 
in the case of the Soap and Edible 
Oil Workers Union vs. Procter and 
Gamble Manufacturing Company of 
Long Beach, California. The Procter 
and Gamble Manufacturing Company 
of Long Beach, California, having 
been charged by the Soap and Edible 
Oil Workers Union No. 18409 with 
(1) discharging three employees for 
union activities; (2) intimidating and 
coercing employees in an attempt to 
dissuade them from supporting the 
Union and voting at an election held 
May 24, 1934, and (3) with failing to 
abide by the certification of the elec- 
tion by the Los Angeles Regional 
Labor Board, was duly informed of 
these charges and instructed to appear 
before the Board and answer these 
charges. The first hearing was held 
on. August 16, 1934. Unavoidable 
delays caused the second and final 
meeting to be held on October 13, 
1934. 

The members of the Board believe 
that as a fact finding body it has se- 
cured sufficient evidence to fairly 
judge in this case and holds that fur- 
ther arguments by counsel is unneces- 
sary and consequently rules that such 
additional arguments are not to be 
heard. 

This Board finds in the matter of 
the election and the charge that the 
company does not recognize the Un- 
ion and has failed to deal with the 
Soap and Edible Oil Workers Union: 


1—that the election was legally 
called and fairly conducted; 


2—that the company should bar- 
gain collectively with the Soap and 
Edible Oil Workers Union as repre- 
senting all the employes eligible to 
vote; . 

3—that the existing plan of Em- 
ployes Conference Committee is of 
exceptional value and should be main- 
tained to foster such advantages and 
benefits as have been advanced and 
should continue to be maintained in 
all matters except that of bargaining 
collectively on hours and wages. 


Limestone Workers Sign Agreement 


We have good news from the 
Oolitic Limestone belt. Every quarry 
and mill in the district has signed 
agreements with all the crafts of the 
stone industry, calling for a closed 
shop and other admirable working 
conditions. This should stabilize that 
industry. There is still much unem- 
ployment in this field, but we hope the 
Federal Public Works program will 
stimulate the stone industry and help 
to that extent. 

The unions of Bloomington, Bed- 
ford, and other towns of the lime- 
stone belt united in a joint celebration 
of Labor Day at Bloomington this 
year. The venture was so successful 
in further cementing the friendship of 
the unions of the community, that it 
is quite likely we will all unite in an- 
other celebration next year. 

The Central Labor Union is bend- 
ing its efforts toward organizing 
those groups not yet in a union. 
There is much to be done in that line. 
We expect a printer’s union by the 
time this appears in print. 
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We recently held a benefit show for 
the Central Labor Union featuring 
“The Strange Case of Tom Mooney,” 
not only arousing a lot of interest in 
the Mooney case, but also enabling a 
number of unions who have been 
hard hit by unemployment to pay up 
their per capita tax to the Central 
Labor Union. Each craft participat- 
ing in the sale of tickets was credited 
with its share of the sale, and the 
money applied to their tax account. 

Mito L. Curts. 


Education 


To the Editor: Men and nations of 
the present day are usually judged by 
the degree to which they are educated 
and in some cases their ability to gain 
wealth. 

In this day and age we have to be 
specialists, not only in the world of 
doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
sional lines, but today labor is being 
specialized to do a particular job so 
industries can run more economically 
with less waste caused by unskilled 
workers. While specializing in these 
different lines, one is prone to forget 
the problems of his neighbor, think- 
ing that they have no direct bearing 
on his own welfare. This is caused 
by limiting our education to a small 
world centering mainly about our- 
selves, so when things go wrong on 
our side of the fence our vision does 
not penetrate into the remote causes 
which may have more bearing on our 
troubles than a great many imagined 
and doubtful causes. 

When a church member goes wrong 
and commits a crime against humanity 
we do not blame the church for his 
action, and condemn all of its mem- 
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bers. We know the church itself has 
good principles, so we blame the men 
and causes which have directed his life. 
When a man from any organization 
or fraternity of which doctors and 
lawyers belong commits a crime he is 
the only one to blame, but let a worker 
who belongs to an organization for 
the welfare of the working man com- 
mit a crime and it is just an invitation 
for anti-union propagandists to step 
in and paint the organization as black 
as their pens can distort—a few facts 
from their true light into a tool to aid 
them in their purpose to fight the la- 
borer in an honest attempt to assure 
himself of a fair living and see that 
the life of the industry he is working 
in is prolonged by a standard of fair 
competition. 

It is well known to the reading pub- 
lic of this country what influence the 
newspaper has, not only in politics, 
but also to help in creating clearer 
thinking on the part of the masses. 
If an honest attempt was put forth 
by all newspapers to explain problems 
and subjects which are unfamiliar to 
the public, and do so with a sincere 
object to help the people as a whole, 
the newspaper would have more in- 
fluence and hold a much greater place 
of honor in the minds of the American 
people. 

It is appreciated by all honest 
American workers when a newspaper 
gives them a break, and it doesn’t 
take long for them to pick out the 
newspaper which is on their side. 

The laborer is getting harder and 
harder to fool, and a writer trying to 
do so is only fooling himself. The 
whole state of affairs would be helped 
if modern journalists would educate 
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themselves to the facts as they are, 
and be honest with themselves and 
the majority. 


MEMBER OF LOCAL 19282. 


Industrial Rayon Local 2096 


In June 1933 undersigned began 
quietly to study the situation in the 
plant of The Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio. Various 
rumors were current that this corpora- 
tion was ready to go into court to 
challenge section 7 A of the N. R. A., 
and that it would prevent the forma- 
tion of a labor union among its em- 
ployees. Years ago an attempt had 


been made to organize these rayon 
workers, but after a futile strike, it 
was considered impossible to form an 
organization in this plant because the 
corporation had millions of dollars of 


reserve which could be used freely to 
break up a union, and in addition, the 
Company felt that they were safely 
entrenched behind a large number of 
employees, typical in many plants to- 
day, whose sense of honor is available 
at a very low premium. 

There is a mixture of Americans 
and foreign workers at the Industrial 
Rayon plant, and it was found quite 
difficult to reach the foreign element 
with the message of trade unionism. 
Even the Americans seemed suspi- 
cious of trade union leadership, and 
they were so fearful of the bosses that 
it took six months of patient work to 
secure seven charter members who 
would form a Local. 

The first meeting was held in a pub- 
lic park far from the plant, so that 
none of those at the meeting would 
be found out and fired. During the 
month of December, 1933, an organ- 
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izer of the United Textile Workers 
of America came to Cleveland. He 
had been sent to organize the workers 
in another branch of the textile indus- 
try, and he also took great interest in 
starting the Rayon workers in or- 
ganizing Local 2096. 

As soon as the Corporation heard 
of the efforts to organize, they imme- 
diately took steps to forestall the un- 
ion. The gift of a large Christmas 
basket (the first gift of this kind in 
the history of the Company) was 
given with the hope of keeping the 
workers well satisfied with the man- 
agement. A small pay raise at the 
same time, gave many of the workers 
the notion that the company had sud- 
denly become generous, but our Local 
took advantage of the wage increase 
and the Christmas basket, advising 
the employees that this should be at- 
tributed solely to our efforts toward 
organization, and we capitalized ma- 
terially with many new applications. 
The Company then countered by or- 
ganizing a Company Union. 

Mr. W. H. Kasson, first vice presi- 
dent, who had worked in close har- 
mony with the writer. He discovered 
that the first difficulty we were to ex- 
perience was to find a place to hold 
meetings. A church, whose rooms the 
union had rented for its first mass 
meeting, suddenly found it “incon- 
venient” to have this meeting in its 
basement. A store which was con- 
veniently located was rented by some- 
one else soon after the union had oc- 
cupied it for a few days. 

Mr. Fred Norton, president of Lo- 
cal 2096, gave the management the 
first official notice that a Local had 
been formed. 

Mrs. Edna Gorges, second vice 
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president, became very active in find- 
ing the women operatives who were 
courageous enough to join the union. 

Mrs. Thelma Luehrs, recording 
secretary, contributed in no small way 
in our efforts to organize. 

Prominent officials of various trade 
unions explained the advantages of a 
real labor union at the open meetings 
which were held by the local, and by 
passing handbills at the factory gates, 
we secured large audiences. 

Petty tyrannies on the part of some 
of the minor bosses, and a sudden dis- 
play of interest by the management in 
the company union, by granting them 
many favors and privileges about the 
plant, and refusing these same privi- 
leges to Local 2096, kept the mem- 
bers of our local on the anxious seat. 

The Company has recognized the 
union, but has given the workers very 
little satisfaction so far as granting 
a number of justified demands is con- 
cerned. Last year the profits of the 
Corporation were $1,800,000.00, and 
their profits for the first six months of 
1934 were $1,079,342.00, yet they 
could not grant a 10 per cent increase 
in wages. The price of rayon was cut 
IO cents per pound effective April 
25, 1934, yet in the face of this re- 
duction in the price of rayon, the Com- 
pany accumulated a profit of $400,- 
000.00 for the second quarter of 1934. 
If the amount of this reduction in the 
price of rayon had been handed to the 
workers, it would have been equivalent 
to a 40 per cent increase in wages. 

In a recent survey by a local welfare 
agency for the Cleveland area, they 
stated that the cost of living on articles 
necessary to the maintenance of the 
average worker’s family, had in- 
creased 28 per cent over the corre- 
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sponding months of 1933, and recent 
figures released by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics show food prices are up 
in this area 2.4 per cent for July over 
June, and if these figures are correct, 
would naturally represent an increase 
of over 30 per cent. In addition it is 
now rumored there will be an increase 
of 10 per cent in rents in September. 
Therefore it can readily be seen that 
if the Industrial Rayon Corporation 
had handed the workers the equivalent 
of this 10 cents per pound reduction 
in the price of rayon, or a 40 per 
cent increase in wages, the increase in 
living costs and rentals would still 
have the workers at a disadvantage. 

Despite the fact that the company 
cooperated in such niggardly fashion 
with the government in support of the 
N. R. A., it expected the government 
to be very generous in granting a gift 
of $216,000.00 to help the company 
build a private sewer to carry its waste 
from the plant to Lake Erie. 

Careful foresight and patient work 
on the part of the union are still nec- 
essary in order to win its rightful place 
in the esteem of the plant manage- 
ment, but Local 2096 is confident of 
victory over the Company Union, and 
the insurance schemes and social af- 
fairs planned by the management and 
offered to the “loyal workers.” 

Local 2096 maintains a headquar- 
ters near the plant where members 
may gather and discuss their prob- 
lems. Meetings of groups of 40 or 50 
are held here from time to time. Offi- 
cials of the Local have noted with 
some satisfaction that every time the 
company tries a new scheme with the 
intention of retarding the progress of 
our Local, there is usually a very 
strong reaction among the workers in 
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our favor. More than 50 per cent of 
the employees have expressed a pref- 
erence for our union. 

New equipment is now being in- 
stalled in the plant, which may 
mean lay-offs, stretch-outs and greater 
profits, but the workers have very 
little for themselves to hope for. 

It is true the industry is harassed 
by the competition of the silk indus- 
try, which underbids because of cheap 
Japanese labor, and the cotton indus- 
try, which claims to have troubles of 
its own in making profits. 

The menace of the army of the un- 
employed will be increased if our in- 
dustrial leaders continue to demoral- 
ize the labor market. The least that 
could be done at the present moment 
would be to have the code authority 
act in the interest of investor, labor 
and consumer. Intelligent wage earn- 
ers cannot be expected to permit em- 
ployers to dictate policies, which de- 
termine practically the whole life of 
the workers. Americans will resist 
the policy of reducing their standard 
of living to that of Chinese coolies. 

JoHN SOMMERLATTE. 


Union Activities in Springfield 


Falling off in employment of about 
2 per cent is noted in Springfield in- 
dustries for the month of October. 
Total employment is nearly 80 per 
cent of normal. Building construction 
slow. Housing program difficult to 
get started. 

School custodians have organized. 
Coffin and Casket Workers’ Union 
met in Springfield and decided to form 
national organization. Earl Cast, 
local president, was elected national 


« president. 


‘Vic’? Donahey, newly elected 
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United States Senator, carried this 
Congressional District, including Sen- 
ator Fess’ own county. First time 
the district has voted favorably for 
a Democratic nominee for United 
States Senator. Organized labor 
solidly supported Donahey. 

There is little change in the number 
on relief. Effort is being made to re- 
build municipal water works plant. 
Includes storage basin, softener and 
filtration plant. Cost about $1,500,- 
000. Public works in excess of 
$1,000,000 now under way and near- 
ing completion. Project: Completion 
of sanitary sewer system and erection 
of disposal plant. 

All applicants for Ohio old age 
pensions will have been investigated 
and allotments made by March, 1935. 
About 50,000 on rolls now. 

Trades and Labor Assembly get- 
ting organizing plans under way for 
winter work. Milk wagon drivers 
and dairy employees have new wage 
scale up for consideration. Wage en- 
forcement is growing better on public 
projects. Ten employing printers 
were investigated for violating fair 
trade practices. Two cited for in- 
junction. Others reprimanded.—C. 
W. Ricu. 


Group Life, Sickness and Accident 
Insurance Plan 


This insurance plan was introduced 
to the employees of the Connecticut 
Coke Company in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, by the following letter signed 
by President Tierney of the Koppers 
Company: 


“To the Employees of the Kop- 
pers Company and its affili- 
ated companies. 
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I am pleased to announce that 
our Board of Directors has ap- 
proved the adoption of a group 
insurance plan effective Septem- 
ber I, 1934. 

This subject has been given 
careful consideration and our vb- 
ject in arranging the plan is to 
enable our employees to secure 
protection at the lowest possible 
cost, without medical examina- 
tion and with no restrictions as 
to age or occupation. 

All active employees of the 
Koppers Company and most of 
its affliated companies are eli- 
gible to participate. 

The plan will be in accordance 
with the conditions outlined in 
a booklet, and can become 
effective only upon its acceptance 
by not less than seventy-five per 
cent of all eligible employees. 
The low cost, its liberal provi- 
sions, and the fact that your em- 
ploying company will pay a sub- 
stantial portion of the premiums, 
makes this insurance unusually 
attractive. 

It is hoped that all eligible 
employees will avail themselves 
of this opportunity. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J. T. TIERNEY, 

President.” 


At the present time when the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its affi- 
liated groups are striving to secure 
adequate protection for organized 
workers, serious attention should be 
given to all forms of insurance which 
are proposed and to the methods ap- 
plied in putting these forms into effect. 
There are, therefore, several points 
in President Tierney’s letter which 
should be studied in detail. 
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It is stated that the subject “has 
been given careful consideration” and 
that the object is ‘‘to secure protection 
at the lowest possible cost without 
medical examination and with no re- 
striction as to age or occupation.” 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that this plan approved by the Board 
of Directors to secure protection for 
the employees was not submitted for 
the consideration of the employees 
involved before approval. The duly 
chosen representatives of the em- 
ployees in certain Koppers plants were 
given no opportunity to offer their 
suggestions or criticisms on this pro- 
posal. 

The statement that there is an op- 
portunity to secure protection ‘“‘with- 
out medical examination” is of special 
significance, since there is a definite 
time limit set within which application 
for insurance must be made. “If ap- 
plication is not made before Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, it will be necessary for 
the employee to pass a medical exami- 
nation should he later desire to obtain 
group insurance under this plan.” 
“No medical examination will be re- 
quired of employees at present ill or 
laid off who later resume their duties 
if they make application within thirty 
days after the date they become 
eligible.” 

With reference to the statement 
that there are no restrictions as to age 
or occupations, the following provi- 
sions in the plan should be noted. 
“No employee age 70 or over, shall be 
eligible for group sickness and acci- 
dent insurance and such insurance will 
terminate automatically on the policy 
anniversary next following attainment 
of age 70.” “An employee cannot 
apply for an amount of insurance 
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either greater or less than the amount 
allotted to his class.” 
The statement is made that protec- 


tion is secured “‘at the lowest possible i 
cost,” but since “group life insurance * 


will be automatically terminated up- 
on termination of employment with 
the Koppers Company” and since the 
conversion privilege specifies that 
“the premium for such policy to be 
the then current rate at the attained 
age and according to the class of risk 
of the insured” it is obvious that no 
protection is secured to an employee 
after the termination of his service 
unless he chooses to continue his policy 
at the rates and under the conditions 
which would be required had he never 
subscribed to the plan. 

It is true that no medical examina- 
tion is to be required for the continua- 
tion of certain types of policies, but it 
is also true that there is no cash value 
allowed on the policy for which pay- 
ments may have been made over a 
period of years. 

The letter of Mr. Tierney states 
that all active employees of the Kop- 
pers Company are eligible. The plan 
specifically provides, however, that 
“only hourly paid employees or those 
not on a regular salary shall be eli- 
gible for group sickness and accident 
insurance.” 

The Koppers Plan “can become 
effective only upon its acceptance by 
not less than seventy-five per cent of 
all eligible employees.” This pro- 


vision would seem to indicate that the 
plan would not become effective unless 
voluntarily adopted by a large major- 
ity of the workers involved, but in 
the light of the time limit set within 
which physical examinations are not 
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necessary and the compulsory nature 
of the plan for new employees, it is 
clear that coercion is exercised to a 
substantial degree. 

The insurance plan of the Koppers 
Company may well be accepted by all 
union members as an illustration of 
the unfair practices to which they may 
be subjected if their organization does 
not gain a position of strength in 
which their representatives have the 
power to consider with management 
the development of all policies which 
affect the welfare of the workers. 
The fact that only hourly paid em- 
ployees are eligible for this plan would 
seem to indicate that it is intended 
primarily for those members who are 
eligible for union membership. Any 
union activity which threatened the 
discharge of one or more union mem- 
bers would also threaten the discon- 
tinuation of the insurance policies to 
which they had subscribed for the pro- 
tection of their families. 

Protection through suitable insur- 
ance is an issue of the highest impor- 
tance, but every precaution must be 
taken against company dominated in- 
surance plans into which workers are 
forced and through which a very real 
control is obtained by the company 
over the activities of the workers. 


Federal Labor Union Study Council 


The job of union executive can be 
studied and learned and new union 
executives ought to be given an op- 
portunity to learn to use their tools 
and to become familiar with the prac- 
tices of the job. To plan for such 
opportunities, William Collins, Or- 
ganizer for the American Federation 


of Labor in New York City, invited 














the federal labor unions in Greater 
New York to send delegates to a 
meeting in Beethoven Hall on No- 
vember 7, for the purpose of consid- 
ering some of the problems which con- 
front federal labor unions in that lo- 
cality and the steps which should be 
taken toward meeting them. More 
than seventy delegates from directly 
affiliated unions responded. They 
came to present specific problems on 
which they wanted help. 

Organizer William Collins ad- 
dressed the meeting, introducing him- 
self to the delegates of those unions 
which have been formed since he left 
New York City a year ago. He 
pointed out to them the need for 
close contacts between the office of 
the American Federation of Labor 
in New York City and the federal 
labor unions in that territory. He 
emphasized the importance of a thor- 
ough understanding of the labor 
movement by all members of our 
unions who have not yet had an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the 
principles and policies of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. A union 
executive has responsibilities to his 
own group and to the whole labor 
movement for getting results. 

After speaking briefly about the 
need for a knowledge of all phases 
of union administration on the part 
of the officers who are responsible 
for their respective unions, he pre- 
sented Mr. Spencer Miller of the 
Workers Education Bureau of Amer- 
ica, asking him to suggest a practical 
program. 

Mr. Miller cited certain experi- 
ences from the life of Samuel Gom- 
pers; his years of study in Cooper 
Union; his unfailing interest in study 
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and reading which would better qual- 
ify him to lead the American labor 
movement. He was constantly in 
search of knowledge which would 
help him with his problems because 
he recognized that knowledge was 
power. Speaking of the problems 
which federal laber unions face to- 
day, Mr. Miller pointed out that both 
the officers and members at large 
must educate themselves if they are 
to be able to meet the increasing re- 
sponsibilities with which we are con- 
fronted in our increasingly compli- 
cated economic system. 

As an illustration of one of the 
direct advantages which unions may 
secure through certain studies, Mr. 
Miller told a story of a local union 
in the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers which was going 
to be required to take a cut in wages 
at a certain time. Since this notice 
was given out several months in ad- 
vance, the members of the union were 
anxious to prepare themselves in the 
best way possible for the date when 
the cut was to become effective. They 
decided to make a study of the finan- 
cial structure of the different plants 
which were involved and after study- 
ing intensively for many weeks under 
competent leadership, they familiar- 
ized themselves with earnings and 
operating costs of each of the com- 
panies. 

At the conference where the law- 
yer for the company announced that 
the cut was to be made effective there 
were five representatives from the 
union who had a thorough under- 
standing of the financial conditions 
of each company. The lawyer for 
the company gave a number of rea- 
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sons why the wage reduction was nec- 
essary. These spokesmen of the 
union were able to challenge the at- 
torney’s statements and to marshal 
facts to disprove them. After these 
were disproved, the President of the 
company requested that the meeting 
be adjourned temporarily. At a later 
conference, the company announced 
that the prevailing rates of pay would 
remain in effect for another year and 
the lawyer for the company congratu- 
lated the union representatives on the 
able manner with which they had pre- 
sented their case. 

Mr. Miller asked for suggestions 
from the delegates present as to the 
types of studies which they would like 
to undertake. The following topics 
were among those suggested : 


1. How to Run a Union Meeting. 

2. How to Keep Union Records. 

3. Securing Compliance with the 
Codes. 

4. Procedure Before Regional La- 
bor Boards. 

5. How Negotiations Should be 
Handled So That Signed Agree- 
ments May Be Effected. 

6. Drawing Up of Agreements. 

7. The Financial Condition of 
Certain Companies. 


It was voted that the second meet- 
ing of the Council should be held on 
November 21, at which time defi- 
nite arrangements will be under way 
and studies in which the unions are 
interested will be started. For the 
study of collective bargaining and 
trade union agreements, experts in 
this field will be invited to tell the 
executives of new unions how to go 
about building up union recognition 
and how successful agreements have 
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been negotiated in the past. There 
are a number of trade union execu- 
tives in New York City who have 
to their credit some brilliant achieve- 
ments in negotiations which if related 
in detail would contribute suggestions 
for others with similar problems. 

This plan which is now under way 
in New York City might well be 
taken as an example for groups of 
directly affliated unions throughout 
the country. In any community where 
a group of these unions express a 
desire to work together in developing 
a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can labor movement and the adminis- 
tration of all union activities, steps 
will be taken to secure whatever lead- 
ership may be necessary. Develop- 
ments in this connection in New York 
City should be carefully watched by 
all directly affiliated unions through- 
out the country and the results of 
these meetings will be of vital interest 
to all of our federal labor unions. 


A Notable Arbitration Award 


An event of unusual interest to 
agricultural workers throughout the 
United States, and to all who are in- 
terested in the organization of agri- 
cultural workers, is the arbitration 
award of October 9 which was handed 
down by the Monterey County In- 
dustrial Relations Board. 

In settlement of an extensive strike 
in the lettuce industry of the Salinas- 
Watsonville area, Vegetable Packers 
Association of California 18211, and 
the Shipper-Grower Association, 
agreed to abide by the arbitration of 
the above board. 

This settlement, in the most im- 
portant lettuce-producing center in 
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the country, establishes an important 
precedent in the industry and points 
the way toward definite results that 
can be obtained among agricultural 
workers where there is strong organi- 
zation under competent leadership. 
Not only are definite rates of pay 
specified for different classes of work 
which represent very substantial in- 
creases over formerly existing rates, 
but where minimum rates are speci- 
fied, provision is made for certain ad- 
justments between employer and em- 
ployee “without prejudice to the em- 
ployee when asking for adjustment”. 

“The wage scale as set up by this 
Board shall be retroactive to Septem- 
ber 1, 1934”. Furthermore, the set- 
tlement provides for the elimination 
of excessively long hours, the health 
and safety of the workers, elimina- 
tion of certain piece work, the estab- 
lishment of a grievance board, “whose 
duty shall be to settle any alleged 
cases of discrimination for union ac- 
tivities’; and the beginning of nego- 
tiations “thirty days prior to the ter- 
mination of this agreement to cover 
another period of time”. This de- 
cision is effective until September 1, 
1935, “unless changed by the mutual 
agreement of the parties hereto, prior 
to that time”. 


New Railroad Working Agreements 
Signed 


The executive officers of the Rail- 
way Employes Department of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
reported with a great deal of satis- 
faction the negotiation of working 
agreements with the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad and the New York, 
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New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company. 

The agreement with the Missouri 
Pacific became effective November 1, 
1934, and continues in effect until July 
I, 1935, and thereafter until changed, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. It applies to 
the six federated mechanical trades. 

The agreement with the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad likewise became effective 
November 1, 1934. It reads, in part, 
as follows: 

As a result of the election recently 
held on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, the National 
Mediation Board has certified as fol- 
lows in the last paragraph of their 
Certification Notice: 

“On the basis of this report, the 
National Mediation Board hereby 
certifies that System Federation No. 
17 of the Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor has been duly designated and 
authorized to represent the crafts of 
Boilermakers and Sheet Metal Work- 


ers.” 
It is therefore agreed that the In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America and the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association, 
respectively, will be recognized as the 
duly elected and legally accredited 
representatives of all the boilermak- 
ers, sheet metal workers, their helpers 
and apprentices now included within 
the scope of the agreement with the 
Mechanical Department Association 
of the New Haven System. 

It is further agreed that until 
changed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act the 
rates of pay and rules governing 
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working conditions as set forth in the 
current agreement with the Mechani- 
cal Department Association of the 
New Haven System will continue in 
effect to May 1, 1935, and thereafter 
subject to 30 days’ notice given to the 
other by either party desiring a 
change. 

It is also agreed that the mechanics 
and helpers in the Maintenance of 
Way Department covered by the cer- 
tified representation of the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation will be included in this agree- 
ment and will be represented by that 
organization. 

It is further agreed that the Wash- 
ington Agreement of April 26, 1934, 
signed for the railroads by the Con- 
ference Committee of Managers and 
for the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 


Helpers of America and the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation by the Chief Executives of 
said organizations will apply to the 
classes represented by such organiza- 
tions on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. 


Lumber Workers’ Agreements 


This agreement made this 17th 
day of September, 1934, by and be- 
tween Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany, hereinafter referred to as the 
Company, party of the first part, and 
Sawmill and Lumber Workers Union 
No. 19158 (an unincorporated As- 
sociation), hereinafter called the 
Union, party of the second part, 


Witnesseth : 
1. General Purpose of Agreement 


The general purpose of this agree- 
ment is, in the mutual interest of the 
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employer and employee, to provide 
for the operation of the plant (or 
plants) hereinafter mentioned under 
methods which will further, to the 
fullest extent possible, the safety of 
the employees, economy of operation, 
quality and quantity of output, clean- 
liness of plant and protection of prop- 
erty. It is recognized by this agree- 
ment to be the duty of the Company 
and the employees to cooperate fully, 
individually and collectively, for the 
advancement of said conditions. 


2. Recognition 


The Company recognizes the Saw- 
mill and Lumber Workers Union as 
the agency representing its member- 
ship for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining as provided in Section 7A of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 


3. Mills Affected by Agreement 


This agreement shall cover wages 
and working conditions of the mem- 
bers of the Union employed in the 
following mill (or mills) of the Com- 
pany, viz: 

Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany, Port Angeles. 


4. Term of Agreement and Modif- 
cations 


(a) This agreement shall be in 
effect from August 1, 1934, to and in- 
cluding May 31, 1935, and from year 
to year thereafter subject to termina- 
tion by either party on any June 1, 
on thirty (30) days’ written notice 
given prior to such june Ist. 

(b) Either party desiring any 
change in this agreement at the ex- 
piration of the same shall give to the 
other party thirty (30) days’ notice 
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in writing, prior to such expiration, 
that a change is desired; otherwise, 
this agreement remains in force and 
effect for another year. 


5. Jurisdiction 


The Company will not be asked to 
act upon any matters regarding juris- 
diction between the Sawmill and Lum- 
ber Workers Union, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp and Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, who have recognized locals 
in the mills. 


6. Holidays 


Fourth of July, Labor Day and 
Christmas shall be holidays on which 
no unnecessary work shall be done 
and minimum shutdowns shall be as 
follows: 


Fourth of July__._- 32 hours 
Labor Day_------ 24 hours 
Christmas 40 hours 


7. Interruption of Work 


There shall be no strikes or lock- 
outs during the period of this agree- 
ment. 


8. Wages 


Effective as of August I, 1934, 
wage rates calculated in accordance 
with the method set forth in the at- 
tached memorandum shall be paid, 
subject to: 

(a) the notice and/or modification 
provided for in Section 4 of this 
agreement. 

(b) The understanding that the 
Company is making effective as of 
this date wages as per the attached 
schedule in anticipation of improved 
conditions. It is further mutually 
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agreed that should any revision in 
the Code of Fair Competition for the 
lumber and timber products industry 
provide for a reduction in working 
hours with a compensating increase 
in wages, the Company will be re- 
quired to make only such increase or 
adjustment in its wages as it would 
had not the present adjustment been 
made. 


9. Hours of Work 


(a) The maximum hours of work 
for shift workers and day workers 
shall be those provided by the Code 
of Fair Competition for the lumber 
and timber products industry in effect 
at the date when this agreement be- 
comes effective. 

(b) Any changes or revisions in 
such provisions of said Code which 
become effective during the term of 
this agreement or any continuance of 
this agreement shall simultaneously 
become the provisions of this agree- 
ment, as to the hours of work. 

(c) In the event that such Code 
expires during the term of this agree- 
ment or any continuance thereof, the 
provisions of the Code governing 
hours of work which are in effect at 
the time of expiration of the Code 
shall remain in effect as the provi- 
sions of this agreement for the re- 
mainder of the term thereof, or any 
continuance thereof, unless modified 
as provided in this agreement. 


10. Hours of Operation 


The hours of operation of the saw- 
mills or planing mills shall be those 
which may be provided by the Code 
of Fair Competition for the lumber 
and timber products industry or any 
revisions thereof which may be or 
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become effective during the term of 
this agreement or any continuance 
thereof. 


11. Reference to Other Codes 


With respect to any manufactur- 
ing department or departments of 
the Company located at the mill or 
mills covered by this agreement and 
under the jurisdiction of the Codes 
other than the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for lumber and timber products 
industry (or its subordinate Codes) 
the provisions of said other Code 
shall be deemed to be referred to in 
the foregoing provisions insofar as 
concerns employees in such manufac- 
turing departments. 


12. Call Time on Emergency Work 


An employee who is called in for 
emergency work after completing his 
regular day, or on his regular day 
off, shall be paid for the time that he 
works plus any overtime he might be 
entitled to and plus two hours’ call 
time. 


13. Starting and Stopping Work of 
Shift Workers 


When a shift begins each shift 
worker is required to be in his place 
and ready for work when the signal 
is given for the shift to start. At the 
end of a shift no shift worker shall 
leave his place to wash up and dress 
until the signal has been given for the 
shift to shut down. It is the duty of 
a shift worker to report for his reg- 
ular shift unless he has already ar- 
ranged with his foreman for a leave 
of absence. If unavoidably prevented 
' from reporting he must give notice to 
his foreman or at the office at least 
four hours before his shift goes on 


duty. 
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14. Starting and Stopping Work of 
Day Workers 


Day workers shall be at their re- 
spective posts ready to begin work at 
the time their pay starts and shall not 
quit work in advance of the time their 
pay stops. For example, if a me- 
chanic’s pay time is from 8 a. m. to 
12 noon and from I p. m. to § p. m., 
he shall be at his post ready to work 
at 8 a. m. and 1 p. m. and shall not 
quit work until 12 noon and § p. m. 


15. Causes for Immediate Discharge 


Bringing intoxicants into or con- 
suming intoxicants in the mill or on 
mill premises 

Reporting for duty under influence 
of liquor 

Disobedience 

Smoking while on duty in prohib- 
ited areas 

Deliberate destruction or removal 
of Company’s or another employee’s 
property 

Neglect of duty 

Disorderly conduct 

Refusal to comply with Company’s 
rules 

Dishonesty 

Sleeping on duty 

Giving or taking a bribe of any na- 
ture as an inducement to obtaining 
work or retaining a position 

Reading of books, magazines or 
newspapers while on duty, except 
where required in line of duty 

Failure to report for duty without 
bona fide reasons. 


16. Bulletin Boards 


Notices shall not be posted in the 
mill by employees except on the offi- 
cial bulletin boards. 


In each case 
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permission of the local manager must 
be secured before any notice is posted. 


17. Safety 
Employees are to comply with all 


safety rules as established by the 
Company from time to time. 


18. Adjustment of Complaints 


Within ten days after the execu- 
tion of this agreement standing com- 
mittees shall be selected in each mill 
in the following manner: 

(a) The local manager shall ap- 
point a standing committee of three 
individuals which shall represent the 
Company. 

(b) The Sawmill and Lumber 
Workers Union shall select from its 
local membership a standing commit- 
tee of three which shall represent 
their Union for the specific purpose 
stated in this paragraph 18. 

(c) In order to be eligible for 
membership on any such committee 
an employee must have been actually 
engaged in the plant for one year 
next preceding his selection. 

Should there be any dispute or 
complaint as to the interpretation of 
any of the clauses of this Agreement 
or any grievances arising out of the 
operation of this Agreement, except 
in cases of discharge or suspension, 
the employees shall continue to work 
as per the conditions existing prior to 
the time the dispute, complaint or 
grievance arose and such dispute, 
complaint or grievaace shall first be 
taken up with the foreman by the em- 
ployee. If no satisfactory settlement 
is made, the employee, if he is a 
Union member, shall refer the ques- 
tion to the Union standing committee 
concerned, which will immediately ar- 
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range to confer with the Company’s 
standing committee. If the two stand- 
ing committees are unable to arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement within five 
(5) days, the question shall be taken 
up directly with the local manager by 
the Union concerned. 

If the manager and Union are un- 
able to come to a satisfactory settle- 
ment within five (5) days, the ques- 
tion may, upon request of either the 
manager or the Union, be referred 
to the President of the Union and an 
official of the Company. If these two 
are unable to agree upon a satisfac- 
tory settlement, the matter shall be 
referred to the Fir Region Labor 
Complaints Committee, which is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Complaints Committee of the 
Lumber Code Authority. The deci- 
sion of such board shall be final and 


. binding upon all parties concerned. 


19. If any employee member of 
the Union claims to have been un- 
justly discharged or suspended during 
the life of this agreement or any con- 
tinuance thereof, his case may be re- 
ported to the manager through the 
Standing Committee of the Union of 
which he is a member, within forty- 
eight (48) hours, and if on investiga- 
tion by the Manager it is found that he 
was unjustly discharged or suspended, 
he shall be reinstated, without loss of 
time; otherwise, the case may be re- 
ferred to the President of the Union 
and an official of the Company and, 
if they are unable to agree, to the Fir 
Region Labor Complaints Committee 
in the same manner and with the same 
effect as set forth for arbitration of 
other matters in Paragraph 18 above. 

This agreement was signed by Ed- 
ward Mitchell, President, Olympic 
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Forest Products Company, and by 
Frank W. Rogers, President, and 
Elmer P. Standish, Secretary, Saw- 
mill and Lumber Workers Union. 


Memorandum of 
METHOD OF CALCULATING WAGE 
RATES TO BE EFFECTIVE AS OF 
AUGUST 1, 1934 


Male Employees 


The base rate for male employees 
in the Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany plant is to be 45¢ per hour. In 
making the adjustment of rates higher 
than the base rates, an increase to 
all other male workers will be given 
equal tc, amount in cents per hour by 
which the base rate is raised to attain 
the new 45¢ level. 


General 


In the adjustments described above 
for workers of all classes it is agreed 
that no adjustments downward from 
present rates will be made. 

All increases will be made retro- 
active to August 1. 


Overtime 


Code overtime provisions shall 
apply; also such overtime shall be 
paid for work done during the shut- 
down periods on the three holidays 
as prescribed in the agreement. 


Bedaux 


The manufacturer will concede that 
the Bedaux system will not be ex- 
tended, pending the conferences which 
are to be held between the employ- 
ees’ representatives and the manage- 
ment at the mills where the system is 
in use and final determination of the 
policy to be pursued at such mills. 
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New River Lumber Company 
Agreement 


I. Provisions of Industrial Recovery 
Act 


1. Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their 
own choosing and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint or 
coercion of employers of labor or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self or- 
ganization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

2. No employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing or assist- 
ing a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 

. Employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment, approved or pre- 
scribed by the President. 


II. Working Agreements 


. The employees agree to call off the 
strike effective on the date of this 
agreement. The Company agrees 
to increase wages three and one- 
half cents (.03%2¢) per hour over 
the rates being paid for each job 
done by the hour at the time strike 
was called. 

. All men who were employees on 
August 14, 1934, are to be returned 
to their former jobs as needed 
without discrimination on account 
of their strike activities. 
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6. The Company agrees that there 
shall be no increase in board 
charged their employees unless 
there is a further increase in wages. 

7. The Company agrees to reduce 
rent on its houses fifty percent 
(50%) with the understanding 
that each tenant shall provide any 
necessary repairs to his own house. 

8.It is mutually agreed that there 
shall be no intimidation or coercion 
by the company or by any of its 
employees with regard to joining 
any labor or employees’ organiza- 
tion. 

9. The Company reserves the right to 
employ anyone; also to discharge 
any employee. In case a complaint 
is registered by a committee of its 
employees and the complaint can- 
not be satisfactorily adjusted be- 
tween them, there shall be no lock- 
out by the Company nor strike by 
the employees, but the case shall be 
referred to the United States De- 
partment of Labor for a final deci- 
sion. 





In the belief that the above articles 
can and will be used to the mutual 
benefit and happiness of all parties 
concerned; that this agreement will 
create and promote harmony between 
the employees and the management 
of the New River Lumber Company, 
we sign the agreement on this the 
2nd day of October, 1934. 

For the Company, E. M. Bonner, 
President; For the Employees, 
Dewey Spicer, Dan Berry, Oral Rich- 
mond and S. S. Meadows. The fol- 
lowing were witnesses: John R. Steel- 
man and C. L. Richardson, Commis- 
sioners of Conciliation for the United 
States Department of Labor. 
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The Plan of Action of the Textile 
Strike 

The circumstances surrounding the 
recent textile strike were unusual. It 
was an industry-wide strike; it was a 
strike against one of the most power- 
ful industries in the world, an industry 
well organized, with money to carry 
on a fight, with determination to win 
no matter what the victory might cost 
in suffering or in life. There were 
features of the strike which made it 
unique in labor history. There were 
tactics employed which will be of in- 
terest and of value to other unions. 

This strike arose directly out of 
the failure of the National Recovery 
Administration to solve the problems 
of the industry. In June, 1934, the 
industry was given permission by the 
N. R. A. to reduce operations of all 
mills under the code 25 percent. This 
was a compulsory reduction by which 
mills were forced to shorten hours of 
work. But no adjustment in wage 
rates was made, so weekly earnings 
were also reduced 25 percent. This 
reduction in weekly earnings was only 
one of the complaints of the workers 
against the N.R.A. For morethana 
year the workers in textile mills had 
been denied the rights supposedly 
given them under Section 7(a) be- 
cause of the weak and unsatisfactory 
nature of the industrial relations 
board set up to handle complaints of 
workers under the code and labor 
disputes. The stretch out not only 
was unchecked but had proceeded 
under the code to a point where the 
loads placed upon the workers were 
not to be borne. 

When it became evident that no 
help could be expected under the Na- 
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John Smith’s (Invention: 
Consumer Credit 


It has been customary for 
students of tradition, who like 
to “solve” great problems with 
a snap of their fingers, to lean 
from their pedestal overlook- 
ing the past and say: 


“John Smith should live 
within his income. If he can’t, 
he is a fool with his money. 
Let him take charity—.” John 
Smith is society’s “family 
man,” industry’s “wage-earn- 
er,” production’s “consumer,” 
public opinion’s “man in the 
street,” and the “private citi- 
zen” in Democracy’s scheme 
politico. John Smith is nearly 
all of us. 


“It is wrong,” says the re- 
actionist, “for John Smith to 
borrow, go into debt, pay in- 
terest; for anyone to lend him 
money or give him credit. 
Teachers in history have said 
so. Consumer credit is bad 
medicine for John Smith.” 


As late as fifteen centuries 
ago, wise men insisted that the 
world was flat; argued pro- 
foundly that human serfdom 
and slavery were economic ne- 
cessities; viewed with alarm 
the idea that the masses of 
the people should be taught to 
read and write. John Smith, 
they said, should remain un- 


enlightened, politically and 
socially shackled, a burden 
bearer. Five centuries earlier 
men were slain for insisting 
that moral codes would be a 
good thing for humanity. 


John Smith’s bill of rights 
was wrested .rom tradition, 
not created by it, less than 
two centuries ago. He accom- 
plished his transition from 
serfdom by the invention of 
political and social freedom. 
His new goal is economic free- 
dom; greater security and in- 
dependence from the things 
which Dr. I. M. Rubinow so 
expertly and aptly describes 
as the “Four Horsemen”—ac- 
cident, illness, old age, loss of 
a job—“that ride rough shod 
over the lives and fortunes of 
millions of wage-workers of 
every modern community.” 


To John Smith, innovations 
rather than traditions are the 
milestones of progress. He has 
found it necessary to become 
an inventor, anticipating the 
future ; trying to devise ways of 
making it better than the past. 


Consumer credit is John 
Smith’s newest invention. It 
is only a few years old. Like 
the moral code, human free- 
dom, the steamboat, and the 
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airplane, it has been subject 
to misuse, misrepresentation 
and attack. It doesn’t provide 
adequate income or economic 
freedom. But experimentally- 
minded John Smith has found 
it to be a device that helps 
him live better and in greater 
safety. Its two phases, pur- 
chasing credit and borrowing 
credit, fit his changing needs. 
With purchasing credit, he ob- 
tains more necessities, greater 
comforts and more education 
and recreation. Borrowing 
credit is his weapon against 
the Four Horsemen; it enables 
him to get money to ward off 
and recoup from emergencies. 


Personal finance companies 
are John Smith’s principal 
source of borrowing. They are 
especially geared to lend him 
money on equitable terms; 
without asking for bankable 
security. Their records show 
that the majority of loans to 
wage-earning families are 
made necessary by unforeseen 
social, economic, physical diffi- 
culties. About 16 per cent of 
Household Finance Corpora- 
tion’s loans are, specifically, to 
enable wage-earners to pay 
doctor, hospital and dental 
bills. Annually thousands of 
provident, ambitious “John 
Smith” families borrow to 
finance earning opportunities, 
a step toward greater security 
in old age. A similarly large 
number of loans are to help re- 
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employed people refund bills 
and work out from under them, 
a little at a time. 


Debt, like extravagant cash 
spending, can easily be a sym- 
bol of waste. The records of 
modern money-lending experi- 
ence, however, fail to show 
that John Smith is prone to 
personal over-indul'gence. 
Rather, his wisdom in finan- 
cial management and the vast 
majority of purposes for which 
he is using consumer credit are 
symbols of his enterprise and 
energy in surmounting his tra- 
ditional adversities. 


& 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will be mailed on request to the 
Division of Research.) 
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tional Recovery Administration ma- 
chinery, a strike was the only course 
of action left open to the workers. 
In September, a strike was called in 
the cotton textile mills. The strike 
affected every cotton textile mill in 
the entire country. Such a strike had 
to have centralized direction. There 
had to be cooperation and coordina- 
tion between the workers in mills in 
Maine, for example, and those in 
Louisiana. This strike was not only 
local, it was regional, it was national. 
Careful planning was necessary; a 
willingness to give and to obey orders 
was imperative ; a magnificent deter- 
mination on the part of the workers 
themselves to see the thing through 
at any cost was the basis of success. 
Every worker had to be ready to 
. fight not only in his own mill but in 
the mill next door or in the mill in 
the next town. Every worker was 
ready. 

A national strike committee was 
set up in Washington, under Francis 
J. Gorman, Vice President of the 
United Textile Workers of America. 
The entire country was divided into 
areas, each area under the command 
and direction of an Area Vice Presi- 
dent. The Area Vice Presidents 
formed local directing groups made 
up of delegates from every local tex- 
tile union within the region. Every 
local union formed its own strike 
committee, but in every community 
having more than one local union, 
joint strike committees were created. 
These were delegate bodies and they 
were formed before the strike began. 
The organizers in the various dis- 
tricts worked directly under the ord- 
ers of the Area Vice Presidents; they 
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went where their Vice President in- 
structed them to go, they assisted 
first one union and then another, they 
led mass picketing lines, they acted as 
the link between the Area Vice Presi- 
dents and the local strike committees. 

Orders for the conduct of the 
strike came from Washington. Those 
orders went first to the Area Vice 
President concerned; they went from 
the Vice President to the organizer, 
or to the strike committees of the 
local union or unions concerned. 
There was perfect unity; there was 
discipline; there was coordination of 
effort. Numbered sets of instruc- 
tions were sent from Washington, 
built to lead the strike from one 
phase to another. 

The members of each local union 
were organized into squads of ten. 
Over each ten men or women was a 
squad leader. The squad leader was 
at all times in command of his group; 
he knew where his men were and 
what they were doing. He was re- 
sponsible for their safety and their 
conduct. The squad leaders reported 
to and received orders from the union 
strike committees. This meant a di- 
rect contact between the union ranks, 
between the strikers themselves, and 
the directing committee of the strike 
in Washington. That committee at 
any time knew the exact condition in 
any local union. 

Both the public and the strikers 
were kept informed by the radio, by 
press releases, by letters and by talks 
just how the strike was progressing, 
just what was being done in Wash- 
ington, just what the issues were and 
just how they were being met. Pub- 
licity was aimed not only to give in- 
formation to the unions and to the 
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public, but also to dramatize the 
strike, especially in the eyes of the 
strikers themselves, and to create the 
enthusiasm among the workers which 
was so essential a part in the success 
of the strike. This dramatization 
began with the strike call itself. A 
telegraph instrument was installed in 
the strike headquarters in Washing- 
ton and the strike call was tele- 
graphed direct from headquarters in 
the presence of labor leaders. A 
prize of a large silk banner was of- 
fered to the first union to report that 
its members were 100 percent on 
strike. There was a tie for this prize 
and one union in South Carolina and 
one in Vermont reported to head- 
quarters at the same moment that 
their strike was 100 percent in their 
mills. Each union received a banner. 


In addition, two hundred smaller ban- 


ners were offered for the next 200 
unions reporting every member on 
strike. Competition for the banners 
was keen and those banners will be 
highly prized. 

The strike had to be explained and, 
in a sense, sold to the public. Public 
opinion can very often kill or win a 
strike. The textile strike had inter- 
pretative publicity which insured pub- 
lic sympathy; the public was at all 
times informed from the worker’s 
point of view just what was happen- 
ing; just what the workers wanted; 
just what conditions in the industry 
actually were. 

Picketing was carried on in a way 
which showed just what strength and 
power the unions had. Flying squad- 
rons were organized under the orders 
of the Area Vice President. Those 
flying squadrons travelled from place 
to place, helping to shut down mills 
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and keeping them shut. In this way 
it was possible to concentrate on a 
mill; to put the full force of the 
workers behind the strike in that mill. 
All of the workers took their turns 
on the picket lines. Those picket 
lines faced guns, thugs, troops, mar- 
tial law, starvation and death. Work- 
ers on the lines were shot, they were 
slugged, they were arrested, they 
were placed in barricades, but they 
were not discouraged or frightened 
into giving up the struggle. They 
meant business and showed it to the 
mill owners. They meant the strike 
to be effective, and it was. As a 
demonstration of the strength of the 
workers, the textile strike has never 
been surpassed. 

Even in the midst of the strike, 
however, it was the attempt of the 
leaders to keep before the strikers 
and the public the fact that cooper- 
ation between workers and manage- 
ment must result from the strike, if 
the strike were to be considered suc- 
cessful. Union leaders repeatedly 
tried to find a basis of mutual cooper- 
ation upon which the strike might be 
ended and satisfactory relationships 
between management and workers 


established. 


Lumber Union Letter No. 5 


UMBER workers today are asking 
themselves this question: Who 
shall I choose to represent me 

in dealing with my employer—Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen? 

An organization is best judged by 
its record. Let us examine the record 
of the Four L during the period when 
it held full sway in the lumber indus- 
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try, when there was no strong union 
organization. Has it given lumber 
workers their share of the earnings 
they created by their labor, or have 
higher paid salaried officers gained 
more by it? 

I 


Wages and Salaries in Lumber 


(Yearly Average) 


Wage Salary 
Ge dcbeteiesesess $1,017.62 $2,110.90 
GY 656 cevasceuens 1,005.97 2,599.17 
DE Shs oecctencs es 11.65 
MiG ieveseunwses 488.27 


This table is taken from the United 
States Census of Manufactures. It 
shows that while lumber workers’ 
average income was reduced by $11.65 
a year, the income of higher paid sala- 


 , Tied officers increased by $488.27 a 


year. 

- Now let us examine the record of 
‘the A. F. of L. and compare progress 
of lumber workers with progress of 
workers in a well organized union in- 
dustry: Printing. 


II 

Four L or A. F. of L. 

Lumber Printing 
(Average weekly wage) (Average weekly wage) 
DOES bi ccteses  . ea $22.10 
eae Rae 32.11 
Weekly Loss. . 22 Weekly Gain. 10.01 
Yearly Loss.. 11.65 Yearly Gain.. 520.50 


This table is also taken from the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures. It 
shows that while lumber workers lost, 
union printers gained $10 a week 
or $520.50 a year. Union printers 
gained more on the average than sala- 
ried officers in the lumber industry. 

One more comparison between Four 
L and A. F. of L. These figures are 
from the U. S. Department of Labor, 
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and show, on the left, average hourly 
wages of lumber workers in the 
United States, in skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled work; on the right are 
average hourly wages of union mem- 
bers in the United States, skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled. 


III 
Wage Rates Per Hour 
FOUR L 
Sawyers Lumber Wage 
ere 1919 $.75 
1930 -67 
eee od ekeqine ob fee 08 
Sawyers 
ee ee aie ie 1919 $.47 
1930 46 
DE cae gusewes ened Genes 01 
A. F. OF L 
Bricklayers Union Wage 
1919 $.89 
1930 1.70 
I iiss Siaiichancieniwtiok ine aeererk 81 
Carpenters 
1919 $.78 
1930 1.39 
BN Gawincansicasidasagen 61 
FOUR L 
Edgermen Lumber Wage 
1919 $.45 
1930 46 
ii geseatocmiineseen 01 
Setters 
1919 $.45 
1930 45 
RY Wint-axtetlinnndcasésaes None 
Trimmer Operators 
1919 $.41 
1930 40 
DE pa ckoacewaiesaueseae 01 
Machine Feeders 
TIN as cies ciian sosieetnes 1919 $.39 
1930 .37 
 icuaeeniéenbswakkeee 02 
Doggers 
1919 $.36 
1930 31 
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Laborers Lumber Wage 
1919 $.35 
1930 .29 
Be pi 8k eeeeetilantinades 06 
A. F. OF L 
Engineers Union Wage 
1919 $.83 
1930 1.59 
PR terre rs ors 76 
Steam Fitters 
1919 $.81 
1930 1.51 
ENT iviscacaciecli:losaiantend samen -70 
Printers 
1919 $.76 
(Newsp.—Machine Operator— 
Ee neice 1930 1.22 
SEE “can wpeghuneaWanebionh 46 
Printers-Pressmen 
1919 $.65 
1930 1.10 
SE. 5 :axwiana Gutninebanianne 45 
Teamsters 
1919 $.45 
1930 77 
DGD: oss stskeneeapeaneseue 32 
Bldg. Laborers 
1919 = $.52 
1930 92 
GN wasidnccendosstemeae 40 


The only gain shown for lumber 
workers was 1¢ per hour in one occu- 
pation—edgermen; most lumber 
workers took losses varying from 1¢ 
to 8¢ per hour. Union members, in 
these same years, all raised their 
wages; the gains were anywhere from 
32¢ to 81¢ an hour. 

Did it injure the building industry 
to improve living standards of build- 
ing tradesmen? Net earnings of the 
building industry increased from $85,- 
000,000 to $108,000,000 in this pe- 
riod, while net earnings of the lumber 
industry declined from $294,000,000 
to $67,000,000. The printing indus- 
try also increased its income—from 
$149,000,000 to $223,000,000.* 


1 These figures are from the U. S. Income Tax 
Reports. They cover the years 1920 to 1929. 
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If the building industry and the 
printing industry can raise wages, why 
not the lumber industry? 

During depression, trade unions 
have been able to hold most of their 
wage gains. Compare wages today 
in the lumber industry with wages of 
union men who do the same or similar 
work. 


IV 
Wages in the Northwest Today 


Lumber 


Logging Union 

$.45 Truck Driver..$.50 to$.89 
42% BRE Bike cones 50 to .80 
65 to$1.00 Engineer, Crane .90 to1.12% 
75 Plumber ...... 1.00 to 1.25 
55 to .75 Carpenter ..... 8734 to 1.00 
Lumber 

Sawnill Union 

$.45 OS Cree $.50 to$.80 
.56%4to .66%4 Crane Operator .90 to1.12%4 
57%to .75 Millwright .... .90 to1.12% 
60 to .85 Electrician .... .62%4to01.12% 
65 Steamfitter ....1.00 to 1.25 


The lumber wages in this table are 
from records sent us by unions cover- 
ing 12 large lumber companies in the 
northwest; the union wages are from 
the U. S. Labor Department. 

In judging the Four L, which is best 
to go by: Its record for 10 years when 
it was alone in the field? Or any 
wage increases it may give today now 
that there are strong unions of lumber 
workers in the northwest? If the 
Four L raises wages today, lumber 
workers should ask themselves: Was 
this increase given because we have a 
union? 


What Lumber Works Say of Four L 


Here are a few quotations from 
Lumber Workers who have had long 
experience under the Four L: 

“The company reserves the right to 
settle all disputes to their own satis- 
faction. They have the final say.” 
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“Any man on the shop committee 
who asked for a raise lost his job soon 
after because ‘his work was found to 
be unsatisfactory.’ ” 

“In 1931 when the companies cut 
wages, the 4 L’s followed by oblig- 
ingly lowering their minimum wage, 
and as wage slashing continued the 
4 L’s obligingly removed their mini- 
mum wage altogether, so that the com- 
panies could slash wages as far as they 
wished and still belong to the 4 L. 

“In May, 1933, a district conven- 
tion was held at Everett, Wash. The 
meeting was deadlocked on a resolu- 
tion recommending that the new 4 L 
minimum wage for common labor be 
set at so¢ per hour. Our superintend- 
ent, who is a district board member, 
came down to the plant soon after, and 
told us it would be a good thing if 
everyone joined the 4 L. He said if 
we would all get behind it we would 
do something. He said we might be 
able to have the then proposed code 
minimum wage set at 50¢ per hour; 
and maybe we could get it increased 
to 60¢ per hour by September, 1933. 
The next month a board of directors 
meeting was held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and the 4 L scale was set at 42 14¢ 
per hour for the 4 L mills in the Pa- 
cific northwest. 

“We feel, that it it had not been for 
the 4 L we would have had the com- 
mon labor rate set at 50¢ instead 


of 42%4¢.” 
What Employers Say of the Union 


A union wins benefits for its mem- 
bers. Can it also work in harmony 
with employers in a constructive and 
responsible way? 


This is what employers say: 

Sir Henry Thornton, President, 
Canadian National Railways, until 
his death: 

“I am happy to number amongst 
my friends many of those who have 
won leadership in the ranks of labor 
and I can say with truth that thus far 
I have never had either a labor leader 
or a labor organization break his or 
their word or let me down.” 

George W. Mead, President, Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper 
Company: 

“I think I can now truthfully say 
that our men are practically unani- 
mous in the conviction that the com- 
pany really believes in the union. 
. . « They do not now think of the 
union as being there to fight the com- 
pany but rather to work with it in a 
sincere attempt to harmonize any con- 
flicting interests. . . . We have not 
regretted signing that contract.” 

H. J. F. Berkeley, Business Man- 
ager, Stockton, Cal., “Record”: 


“T cannot help but add a few words 
of appreciation for the service which 
you offer. It seems to me to carry the 
right spirit of cooperation that should 
exist between employer and employe 
and I have always felt that we could 
both be of service to each other along 
these lines. After an experience of 
something like 40 years in the news- 
paper business, it is my firm conviction 
that there are very, very few publish- 
ers in the United States who do not 
recognize the value of organized 
labor.” 


—From letter to International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union. 
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PART III 


HE Jolly Juniors gathered sweet to ask me to come along.” 
around their campfire, which “Oh, we couldn’t have come 
cast a ruddy light on the without you,” said Peg and 
beach. then she said quickly, “Oh, Mrs. 

“Where’s Tom?” Baynes, I don’t want 
asked Larry Cam- , you to think I’m only 
eron. glad you’re here just 

“He’s up at the so we could be here, 
cottage,” said Carl. too.” Peggy blushed 
“He'll be here in a and Mrs. Baynes, see- 
minute.” ing how embarrassed 

“Aren’t you glad he the girl was, treated 
brought us down here the whole thing as a 
for the week end!” ex- joke and said, “That’s 
claimed Mary Ward. all right, Peggy, I 

“Yes, and wasn’t it know just what you 
grand that your fam- mean. And I’m sure 
ily let us have the cot- you mean you are glad 
tage, and that your we’re all here, don’t 
mother came, too?” you?” 
said Peggy Cameron “Yes, Mrs. Baynes, 
to Bob Baynes, who but I guess I did ex- 
was sitting beside her. gaa =6press it a little awk- 

“Mother, do you guniceanp Norman otunn Wardly.” 
hear what Peggy “Here comes Tom, 
says?” said Bob to his mother, and what is he carrying?” ex- 
who sat on the other side of him. claimed Don Ellis. 

“Yes, and Peggy,” she said, “I Several of the boys ran to meet 
want you to know what a won- Tom, their Junior Union coun- 
derful time I’m having. I think sellor, and they all came back 
you young people were mighty to the campfire circle carrying 
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mysterious-looking packages. 

“What is it? What have you 
in those bundles?” came from the 
group of eager young folks. 

“Stand back! Stand back!” 
commanded Tom, grinning over 
the package which he held in his 
arms. 

“Oh, Tom, what is it, what is 
it?” shouted the girls. 

“Curiosity killed the cat,” was 
his reply. “Pile the 
stuff here on this pa- 
per,” said Tom to the 
boys who had helped 
him. 

“‘Now, then,” he said 
as he turned to the 
group, “let’s get started 
with this meeting. Mrs. 
Baynes, you'll stay, 
won’t you? We're not 
having a closed meet- 
ing this time.” 

“Thank you, Tom. I 
should like to stay.” 
They smiled across the 
heads of the Juniors, 
and Mrs. Baynes 
nodded to Tom, just as 
though they had some 
secret and she was tell- 
ing him that everything was 
ready. 

“What about a song to begin 
with?” said Tom to Carl, who 
was president of the Jolly Jun- 
iors. ; 
“Fine, just as soon as I get this 
meeting called to order,’ Carl 
said. “Come to order.” The 
laughing and jabbering stopped. 
The boys and girls waited to hear 
what their president had to say. 

“Tom suggests we open the 
oO withasong. What shall 
it be?” 


PHILIP VINCENT 


“Let’s sing ‘Forward, Labor’,” 
said Ruth McCormick. “TI like 
it. 

They pulled their little song 
books from their pockets and 
sang with all their might. 

“This is a special meeting,” 
announced Carl, “and if there is 
no important business to be taken 
up, I think we may as well vote 
to suspend the regular order and 
go ahead with our 
campfire program. Do 
I hear a motion to that 
effect?” 

“Mr. Chairman, I 
move we suspend the 
regular order of busi- 
ness and proceed with 
our special campfire 
program,” said Larry. 

“Second the motion,” 
came from Leona 
Clark. 

“Tt has been moved 
and seconded that we 
go ahead with our pro- 
gram,” said the chair- 
man. “Allin favor say 
‘aye’.” 

The vote was for sus- 
pension of the rules 
and Carl asked Larry, who was 
chairman of the program com- 
mittee, to take charge. 

“The first number is a violin 
solo by Leona Clark,” said Larry. 

Leona took her violin from its 
case and rested it on her shoulder. 
The clear strains of melody rose 
and fell in soft cadences, and as 
she finished all the children were 
silent for a moment. 

“Oh, it was beautiful,” sighed 
Ruth. 

The stillness was broken by 
sincere applause. 
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“The next is a reading by Ruth 
McCormick,” said Larry. 

Ruth’s part of the entertain- 
ment changed the atmosphere en- 
tirely, and soon the boys and girls 
were giggling and laughing over 
her characterizations. 

Don Ellis, who knew some fine 
acrobatic stunts, won loud ac- 
claim as he did some of his most 
difficult feats. 

“T believe that is all 
on the program,” said 
Larry, “and I now turn 
the meeting over to 
Tom, who has asked me 
to do so.” 

Tom took charge of 
the meeting and asked 
Mrs. Baynes to assist 
him. 

“Perhaps if we sent 
the boys and girls to 
the cottage for a little 
while we could work 
faster,” said Mrs. 
Baynes. 

“That’s an idea,” said Tom. 
“All you youngsters beat it up to 
the cottage and stay there until I 
whistle twice. And no questions. 
On your way!” he said. 

The boys and girls did not hesi- 
tate, for they knew something 
very special was going to take 
place. 

When Tom and Mrs. Baynes 
were left alone they hastily tore 
the wrappings from the pack- 
ages which had been carried to 
the beach. 

“Let’s put the little table here,” 
suggested Mrs. Baynes. 

“Here are the spreads,” said 
Tom, “and the boxes with the 
pins. I’ll put them on the table.” 

“Shall we call them?” , 


MISS DOLORES WEINER 


“Yes; but, first, is the food 
ready?” 

“Everything is in readiness. 
The boxes with the lunches are 
piled there and as soon as the chil- 
dren are initiated we'll pass them 
around.” 

Tom whistled twice. There 
was a loud whoop from the boys 
and girls at the cottage, and soon 
they came pell mell 
down the slope to the 
beach. Tom had thrown 
on more wood and the 
flames leaped brightly. 

The beach did not 
look like the same place. 
Tom and ors. Baynes 
had spread a white 
sheet on the sand in 
front of the small table. 
On the table were sev- 
eral little boxes and a 
flashlight was stationed 
so that it threw its 
beams on the children 
who lined up in front 
of the table, facing Tom, who 
stood on the other side. Mrs. 
Baynes whispered to each of the 
Juniors and they quietly took the 
positions she directed. 

Tom read from a small book. 

“You who stand before me 
have expressed your desire to be 
members of our Junior Union. 
In all your activities within your 
organization you have shown 
that you are sincere in your de- 
sire, and have proved that you 
are worthy to become a member 
of the Junior Union. As a token 
of your membership it is my 
pleasure to give to each of you a 
pin, which is a symbol of friend- 
ship. I also give you the motto 
of the American Federation of 
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Labor, which will be the motto of 
our Junior Union, and I ask you 
to remember for all time, ‘Labor 
Omnia Vincit’—‘Labor Conquers 
All Things.’ 

“Carl, I pin upon you this 
token of friendship,” said Tom, 
solemnly, as he fastened the pin 
on his brother’s shirt. To each 
one he said the same thing, and 
when all the boys and girls stood 
with the Junior Union pins on 
their blouses Tom said, “Let us 
take hands in a friendship circle 
and sing our Friendship Song.” 

As the last note died away 
there was an excited outbreak of 


talking and exclamations over 
the pins and the surprise cere- 
mony which Tom had carried out. 

Mrs. Baynes, who had been ar- 
ranging something on the oppo- 
site side of the fire, called to them, 
and the eager, delighted young 
people shrieked with pleasure as 
they beheld the spread of good 
things which greeted them. 

“T never had such a wonderful 
day!” declared Mary Ward. 

“Nor did I,” said Don. 

“T’m so proud of my pin,” said 
Leona, and all the others joined 
her in a Jolly Junior cheer. 

(To be continued) 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


I expect you would like to be introduced to the boys and 
girls whose pictures are in the magazine. On the front page 
are Eunice and Norman Olund, who live in South Bend, Ind. 
They both are on our Junior Union Roll. 

J. Philip Vincent lives in Baltimore, Md. He writes that 
his father is on the Executive Board of the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor. I am going to quote from his letter. He says: 
“When my father buys my wearing apparel he tells me that 
we should always purchase goods with the Union label on 
them. I want to be a good Union man when I grow up.” 

The young swimmer on the third page is Dolores Weiner. 
She says in her letter that she plays the violin, and tap 
dances. I expect she will be on the program of her Junior 
Union. Dolores lives in Chicago, II. 
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THE JOLLY JUNIORS 


PART IV 


.HEN the Juniors returned 

to town after their week of 

camping at the cottage on 
the lake’s shore they decided to 
have meetings every other Satur- 
day. 

“Every Saturday 
suits me,” said Don 
Ellis. - 

*Me, too,” said Le- Eapwy 
ona Clark, “but I think 
Tom would rather have 
us meet every other 
Saturday. He said he 
could pay more atten- 
tion to the programs if 
he had more time in be- 
tween.” 

“Well, why couldn’t 
we meet every other 
Saturday with him, and on the 
other every other Saturday we 
could meet and just have games 
and stuff like that?” Don wanted 
to know. 

“That sounds reasonable,” 
agreed Leona. “I wonder what 
the others would think of that 
plan.” 


HELEN, WALTER, ELIZABETH 
AND DOG TILLIE 


“We can soon find out. Are 
you going over to Baynes’s this 
afternoon?” 

“Of course. Aren’t you?” 

“Sure. We’re all invited,” re- 
plied Don. 

“T’ll see you over 
'¢ there, then,” the girl 
S said as she started 
away. “I have to go to 
the grocery store for 
@ mother now. Good- 

bye.” 
Mrs. Baynes had 
been with the Jolly 
Juniors the week they 
were at camp, and the 
.. boys and girls were 
very fond of their 
friend, who was also 
the mother of Bob Baynes, the 
treasurer of the Jolly Juniors’ 
Junior Union. Mrs. Baynes was 
fond of the Juniors, too, and be- 
cause she missed their gay com- 
pany after they all returned from 
camp she had arranged a party 

for them. 
At two-thirty the big, shady 
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front porch of the Baynes house 
was deserted. There were chairs 
and cushions and bright cretones 
on the porch, and a tray of glasses 
and a stack of paper napkins on 
the wicker table. Anyone could 
see that there soon would be a 
party. 

At two-forty, the peace and 
quiet of the place had given way 
to laughter and excited chatter. 

“Bob, pour me some lemon- 
ade,” asked Ruth McCormick. 

“Me, too,” said .. 
Larry Cameron. 

“T’m almost thirsty 
to death,” Peggy said 
as she held up a glass 
to be filled. 

“Peggy and I walked 
all the way down town 
and back since noon 
and then had to get 
cleaned up and I could 
drink a well dry, I’m so 
thirsty,” Larry added. 

Mrs. Baynes ap- 
peared in the doorway 
and greeted her young 
guests. 

“Just as soon as you have all 
had a drink come inside, and sit 
very quietly in the chairs,” she 
said. 

The young people crowded in 
through the doorway and found 


themselves in the large front. 


room of the house. The shades 
were drawn, and the room was in 
partial darkness. A hush came 
over the boys and girls who 
groved for seats. 

The chairs were lined up in 
rows, like in a theater. Every 
one was whispering. All at once 
there was a sound of something 
being crushed. 


RUBY BREWER 


“Oh, my golly,” exclaimed 
Carl, as he jumped to his feet, and 
felt the chair seat. “Gee, it’s 
your dad’s straw hat, Bob,” he 
gasped. 

Just then everyone laughed, 
for Peggy Cameron had sat on 
one, too, and had received just as 
great a shock. 

By this time they realized that 
Mrs. Baynes had played a joke on 
them. 

When the laughter stopped 
once more, Mrs. 
Baynes, who had been 
directing the boys and 
girls to their seats, 
clapped her hands for 
attention. 

“We have been in- 
vited here as guests of 
the management and 
the surprise which is 
in store for you is one 
which will delight you 
all, I am sure. All 
right, are you ready?” 

“Yes, yes,” shouted 
the eager children. 

On the screen in 
front of them flashed pictures. 

“Why, it’s us. Honest, that’s 
our camp!” 

“Look, Ruth, there you are, 
and there’s Leona.” 

“Oh, that’s all of us,” said Carl. 

Mrs. Baynes had managed to 
take many pictures of the Jolly 
Juniors at camp without their be- 
ing aware of it, and the scenes 
which passed before their eyes 
were all familiar to them. Some 
were very funny, and there 
was much laughter and giggling 
among the interested onlookers. 

When the reel came to an end, 
Mrs. Baynes put up the shades 
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and the sunshine streamed in. 

“Oh, that was wonderful, Mrs. 
Baynes,” Mary Ward exclaimed. 

“Did you like them?” their 
hostess asked. 

“Whoopee, I should say we 
did,” said Don. 

“Did you know about them, 
Bob?” someone asked. 

“Not until this noon,” an- 
swered Bob. “I had to help fix 
the chairs, or I wouldn’t have 
found out until now.” 

“Now then, listen carefully 
everyone,” said Mrs. Baynes. 
“We are all to go out in the back 
yard. Will each one of you come 
through the dining room 
and take one of the folded 
chairs there out with 
you?” she asked. 

“This is a party,” said 
Carl as he and the other 


boys set up their chairs in 
the yard and assisted the 


girls with theirs. It was Nancy 
shady and cool in the 
yard, and some of the children sat 
on the grass and leaned against 
the trunks of the big trees. 

“T wonder ,what the next sur- 
prise will be,” said Leona. 

“Say, Carl, will Tom get out of 
work in time to come over, do you 
sup ose?” asked Larry. 

e said he was coming right 
from work,” replied Tom’s 
brother. 

“Can I help you carry that 
basket, Mrs. Baynes?” Don of- 
fered as he scrambled to his feet 
and went to meet her. 

“No, thank you, but if you and 
some one else will pass the pencils 
and papers around we are going 
to play Questions and Answers,” 
she said pleasantly. 


CAPOZZI 


“Now you’re go g0 ing te find out 
how much we know about the 
Unions, I bet,” said Peggy. 

“Well, most of the questions 
are about things Tom has taught 
you. Does everyone have a pencil 
and aged li 

questions were, for the 

most part, on Labor affairs: Who 
was the first President of the 
American Federation of Labor? 
Who is the present President? 
How old is the Federation? How 
many National and International 
Unions are affiliated with the 
Federation? Do you buy Union- 
made products whenever pos- 
sible? What is the motto 
of the A. F. of L.? Do you 

» like the Junior Union? 

Are you going to grow the. 

to be a union member? 

These were some of the 

questions and the Jolly 

Juniors answered them 

very well. Mrs. Baynes 

had to give two first 
prizes because Car] and Ruth tied 
for high score. 

The next game was the most 
fun. Bob and Larry carried out 
a large basket and set it in the 
center of the group. There were 
ribbons hanging over the edge 
and each child took one and 
pulled, ever so carefully, and the 
prizes which were on the other 
ends of the ribbons caused the 
boys and girls to shout with 
joy. And, upon examination, 
they discovered that. every prize 
was union made and bore the 
label. 

Soon after four-thirty Tom 
joined the party. He was greeted 
enthusiastically by his friends, 
and they vied with each other in 
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telling him what a grand time 
they were having. 

“T need some boys to help me,” 
Mrs. Baynes called from the back 
porch. 

There was no need for a second 
call for volunteers. There were 
card tables to be set up, and as the 
boys took care of that for her, the 
x set the tables, and soon the 

olly Juniors and Tom, their 
counsellor, and Mrs. Baynes, 
their hostess, were enjoying a 
most delicious lunch. 

As they finished someone 
started singing, and, of course, 


everyone else took up the tune 
and sang merrily their Junior 
Union songs. 

“T guess we had better give 
Mrs. Baynes a rising vote of 
thanks,” said Tom, when they 
had finished. 

“Yes, and three cheers, too,” 
shouted one of the boys. 

As the party broke up Tom said 
to his Jolly Junior Union boys 
and girls, ‘““Next Saturday we’re 
going to make our plans for 
Labor Day, so be sure to be pres- 
ent at the meeting.” 

(To be continued. ) 





It is only a month until Labor 
Day, the 3d of September. Of 
course all you Juniors will be 
wearing your shiny pins and 
will be feeling very proud that 
day because you are so much a 
part of the American Federation 
of Labor now. 

Tom and the Jolly Juniors are 
planning to take part in the 
Labor Day celebration in the 
story. Several of the Junior 
Unions have written us and they 
tell us that plans are being made 
with the Central Labor Unions in 
their towns for them to take part 
in the Labor Day parade and 
other festivities. Have you 
started to make any plans for 


Labor Day? 
busy. 

Write to us and tell us what 
you are doing. If there are new 
members in your Junior Unions 
be sure to send in their names and 
address, the name of the Union 
they belong to, and we will send 
the pins to them. 


It is time to get 


The picture on the first page is 
of Helen, Walter, and Elizabeth 
Samerdak, of Mogadore, Ohio. 
The dog is Tillie. Ruby Brewer 
lives in Akron, Ohio, and Nancy 
Capozzi lives in Wind Gap, Pa. 


(Folder offer is on page 900 of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. ) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE JOLLY JUNIORS 


PART V 


‘‘1T’S LABOR DAY! Oh, it’s 
Labor Day!” shouted a 


group of merry girls and 
boys as they gathered on the 
front porch of the Baynes home. 
“Gee, we know it. You don’t 
have to be so noisy,” said one of 
the group. “Mrs. Baynes won’t 


know what has 
broken loose 
around here 
and will send 
in a riot call.” 

“Say, you 
people, are you 
about ready to. 
move?” asked 
Tom Brennon 
as he came up 
the steps. “If 
you are, let’s get on our way. 
We don’t want to hold up the 
parade.” 

“On our way singing let us 
go,” sang Leona Clark. 

“Ts every one present or ac- 
counted for?” asked Carl, Tom’s 
brother and president of the 
Jolly Junior Union. 

“We’re all here, counting you 
two,” answered one of the girls, 


HARRY, RALPH, JR., AND BETTY 


gaily. The Juniors set out for the 
Labor Temple which was not far 
away. They were to be in the 
Labor Day parade and after- 
wards they were going to have a 
big picnic together at the Fair 
Grounds. In the evening they 
were to take part in the celebra- 
tion, and were 
eagerly looking 
forward to one 
of the most ex- 
citing days of 
their whole 
summer vaca- 
tion. For the 
last three 
weeks they had 
been busy as 
only the Jolly 
Juniors knew how to be, and had 
written a play. Each one had 
learned his or her part, and they 
were ready to present it the 
night of Labor Day, so no won- 
der the day held promise of ex- 
citement. 

As they neared the Labor 
Temple they saw several of the 
floats parked near the entrance, 
and they also saw the one which 
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they had decorated the day 
before. 

“IT think ours looks grand, 
don’t you?” said Ruth McCor- 
mick to Peggy Cameron who was 
walking beside her. 

“Of course I do,” was Peggy’s 
answer. “We’re rather con- 
ceited sounding,” she added, “but 
I do think it’s just beautiful.” 

The boys and girls admired 
their float as they stood around 
waiting for the signal to get 
ready for the parade. They were 
not the only ones, either, who 
looked at the truck which had 
been transformed into a thing of 
beauty by the Jolly Junior boys 
and girls. Many of the older 


men and women remarked about 
it, and were anxious to see what 
the children had arranged. 

Tom left them and went inside 
the hall to get his instructions 


and also to find out what place 
the Juniors’ float would have in 
the parade. When he returned 
he called his bunch together and 
they went into a huddle. 

“We're to have the first room 
inside to use for a dressing 
room,” he told them. “I put the 
costumes there. The girls can 
go first and as soon as they have 
finished let the boys have the 
room. Come out and get on the 
truck, and we’ll stay there until 
time to start,” he informed them. 
“Get a move on,” he said, as he 
grinned and slapped the last one 
on the back when the huddle 
broke. 

When the girls came back to 
the truck they were dressed in 
their costumes. 

“T guess we had better get on 
the truck and sit down until the 


boys get ready,” said Mary 
Ward. “We don’t want every- 
one to see what we are dressed 
like until the parade begins.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Peggy. 
“The boys won’t take long, and 
the thing ought to start pretty 
soon.” 

When the boys climbed up on 
the truck they took the girls’ 
suggestion and kept out of sight 
as much as possible. It was not 
long until Tom joined them. 

“We’re about ready to travel,” 
he said. “Are you all ready?” 

“Yes, but where’s your out- 
fit?” asked Carl. 

“Right here,” Tom _ replied, 
and he took up a bundle which 
had been hidden under a cushion. 
He unwrapped the package, and 
took out some se white and 
blue streamers and a sign which 
read “Junior Unions.” 

“Everyone had better get in 
his right place now,” he said. 
“We may as well get the stage 
set.” 

The truck was banked with 
branches of trees and baskets of 
bright flowers. It was arranged 
so that Tom stood in the center 
on a raised platform. He held 
the streamers which extended to 
the Jolly Juniors who were 
grouped around him. Peggy and 
Larry Cameron represented the 
boys and girls of the Western 
states. They wore Cowboy and 
Cowgirl suits. The South was 
represented by Don Ellis and 
Leona Clark who wore cotton 
costumes, and held slices of 
watermelon in their hands. Bob 
Baynes and Mary Ward were 
dressed for winter sports. Bob 
had a pair of skis, and Mary 
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had a pair of ice skates. Around 
them they had spread white cot- 
ton so that it looked like snow 
under their feet. Carl and Ruth 
were dressed in regular city 
clothes and represented the 
young people who make their 
homes in the large cities of the 
Eastern states. 

The streamers which Tom held 
bound all four sections of the 
country together 
with the national 
colors, Red, White 
and Blue. Tom 
himself, standing in 
the center with his 
banner, “Junior 
Unions,” repre- 
sented another bond 
which the young 
people of all parts 
of our nation have 
in common. 


As the bands 
started to play the 
floats began their 
slow way up Main 
Street, past the re- 
viewing stands and 
on out to the Fair 


Grounds. There 

were hundreds of trade union 
men and women who marched, 
too, and mary boys and girls be- 
sides those on the float. 

The crowds along the line of 
march were enthusiastic and 
cheered the marchers. Some 
people did not know about the 
Junior Union organization, and 
when they read the signs on the 
sides of the truck which read, 
“Come to the Junior Union Stand 
at the Fair Grounds,” many boys 
and girls made up their minds 
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right then to see just what the 
Junior Union was all about. 

The Juniors had fixed a booth 
at the Fair Grounds, and after 
they had eaten their picnic 
lunches they stayed near their 
station and told the boys and 
girls who came to them all they 
could about the Junior Union 
and what good times they had 
been having all summer. They 
invited them to join 
the Junior organi- 
zation, and took 
the names and ad- 
dresses of those boys 
and girls who ex- 
pressed a desire to 
become Juniors. 

“Gee, we’re go- 
ing to have so many 
kids in a couple of 
weeks we won't 
know what to do 
with them,” gasped 
Larry as he gath- 
ered up the name- 
slips of four or five 
boys to whom he 
had been talking. 

“That will be 
fine,’ said Tom. 
“If we get too large a crowd we 
can divide them up into different 
locals, and have big Get-Together 
meetings once in awhile. The 
more Juniors we have the better, 
They’ll all be proud of their 
pins,” he added. 

“I’m starved, said one of the 
boys. “Isn’t it about time for 
supper, Tom.” 

“Yes, if you’re ready to close 
up we can drive into town and 
you kids can get your stuff for 
the show.” 
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“We’re ready,” said Mary 
Ward. “Let’s pile this stuff in 
the back of the car. Mother said 
we were to eat supper at our 
house and then rest awhile until 
time for the show tonight.” 

It had been all arranged be- 
forehand, and Tom and Mr. 
Baynes were going to drive the 
boys and girls into town and 
back again after they had eaten 
and rested. 

After supper the grandstand 
was filled with spectators. There 
was a band concert, and there 
were speeches by well-known 
Labor men. The play given by 
the Juniors was announced by 
one of the Central Labor Union 
officers, and the crowd fully ap- 
preciated the efforts of the 








young people. The applause 
which followed the last scene of 
the play proved that. 

hen it was all over Leona 
and Peggy sat down on some 
boxes which they found in back 
of the stage. 

“T’m tired, aren’t you?” sighed 
Peggy. 

“T should say. But wasn’t it 
a wonderful day?” said Leona. 

“It was worth being tired for,” 
Peggy said. 

It was late when the Labor 
Day celebration came to an end, 
and the Jolly Juniors who had 
done so much to make the day a 
success parted wearily from 
each other, and went home with 
their parents to a well-earned 
rest. 


ATTENTION, JUNIORS 


That is the call which we 

hear in every part of our 
country these crisp autumn days. 
In every city, town and village 
boys and girls are getting ready 
for the new school year. We 
wonder how many of those who 
are starting back to school will 
be wearing their Junior Union 
pins. Be sure to wear your 
badge and tell all your chums 
about the fine times you have had 


S CHOOL DAYS! School Days! 


this summer, and encourage them 
to start Junior Unions, too. 





The picture on the first page is 
of Betty, Ralph, Jr., and Harry 
Johnson, of Washington, D. C., 
and on the third page is a pic- 
ture of Gretchen L. Orth, of Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 





The folder offer is on page 1002 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST. 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE WHY AND WHEREFORE 


" HAT’S the hurry?” said 
the first wayfarer to 
another pedestrian he 

chanced to meet upon the street. 

“T have to get there before the 
others.” 

“You have to get where before 
what others?” asked 
the inquisitive first 
person. 

“To the Store, of 
course. Where did 
you suppose?” 

“Well,what Store, 
and why, anyway? 
After all, who are 
you?” 

“T must be at the 
Store when the chil- 
dren get there or 
they won’t spend 
their money and 
won’t buy any of 
the stock.” 

“But who are you, and why are 
you so important to the chil- 
dren?” 

“Can’t you see who I am?” 

“Sorry, I can’t see why your 
being or not being at the Store 
would make any difference to the 
children,” was the answer. 


" 





JANE AND PATSY 
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“Of course, it might not make 
much difference to some children, 
but to the ones in this neighbor- 
hood I am of great importance. 
You see...” 

“No, I don’t see!” the other 
exclaimed impatiently. 

“Tf you’ll give me 
a chance I’ll tell you 
and then you’ll see.” 

“You mean, ‘then 
I'll hear.’ I can’t 
see what you are 
going to tell me.” 

“At least you'll 
understand. Listen 
tomy story. Do you 
know who I am?” 

“How should I? 
You’ve never told 
me your name. You 
have always taken 
it for granted that 
I knew you, but I 
really never did know who you 
really are. Tell me. I’m listen- 
ing” 

“My name is Union Label,” 
the important one informed his 
inquisitive acquaintance. 

‘And why should that impress 
me as being of consequence? It’s 








a rather nice name, but does it 
mean anything in particular?” 

“Perhaps not to you, but if 
you'll join the group of young- 
sters over there who are planning 
to spend their money you may 
learn more about me,” said Union 
Label as he directed his compan- 
ion to a gathering of young 
Junior Union members who were 
trying to decide what to buy and 
where to make their purchases. 
“T’m going on to the Store. I 
must hasten.” 

Union Label hurried away and 
his friend made his way to the 
place where the boys and girls 
were. He walked slowly by them 
and listened to their conversa- 
tion. This is what he heard: 

“Naturally, it will have to have 
the Union Label,” one of the boys 
exclaimed. 

“T should say it will have it,” 
said one of the girls. 

The eavesdropper paused when 
he heard his friend’s name men- 
tioned so earnestly by the chil- 
dren. 

“What is it about this Union 
Label that makes it of so much 
importance?” he asked one of the 
boys who stood nearest him. 

The boy turned, “Don’t you 
know why the Union Label is im- 
portant?” 

“Not exactly; tell me, please,” 
he requested. 

“Step up with us and we’ll tell 
you,” said one of the girls. 

“Yes, join our circle,” another 
invited. 

“You tell him, David,” said 
Myraas she sat down on the steps. 

“Let’s all sit down. We can 
talk more friendly-like,” sug- 
gested David. 


The boys and girls followed 
Myra’s example, and David, who 
sat on the top step, began. 

“All of us are Junior Union 
members,” he said. 

“See our pin,” interrupted 
Jack Davis, proudly displaying 
his Union badge. 

“That’s a nice pin,” the new- 
comer said as he looked at it. 
“But, please, I do want to know 
about this Union Label.” 

David began again. 

“When we became Juniors we 
took the pledge that we would 
buy Union-made products bear- 
ing the Union Label whenever 
possible.” 

“But why?” asked the infor- 
mation-seeker. 

Because goods with the Union 
Label are Union-made,” said 
Lottie. 

“And goods that are Union- 
made are sure to be the finest of 
their kind. They are manufac- 
tured under sanitary, healthful 
conditions, and the men and 
women who do the work are paid 
a living wage so that they are 
able to have homes and families 
and comforts in return for their 
labor,” David explained. 

“Yes, and the men and women 
don’t work unreasonably long 
hours,” added Mac McDermott. 

“And all the Union members 
stand with each other so that 
their organization is strong, and 
if they have some disputes or 
misunderstandings among them- 
selves or between the employees 
and the management, representa- 
tives are chosen and the trouble 
is taken care of by the committee 
if possible,” David continued. 

‘Union members try to arbi- 
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trate their differences and come 
to terms peaceably,” added Myra. 

“‘And then if this method fails, 
or there is no cooperation from 
the employers, the Union mem- 
bers are not weak individuals 
seeking adjustments of their 
single industrial problems, but 
they are a brotherhood of work- 
ers, strong in their united pur- 
pose, bound together in their 
Union. They are an organized, 
intelligent group of workers who 
understand their needs and strive 
to carry forward their ideals.” 

David’s eyes were shining as 
he earnestly explained the mean- 
ing of the Union Label to his 
eager listener. 

“Right now we’re trying to 
decide what to buy. We are the 
committee in charge of our 
Junior Union prize selection. We 
are having a debate in our Junior 
Union and we’re to purchase the 
prize for the winner,” Myra ex- 
plained. 

“We want to buy something 
with the Union Label on it, of 
course,” Lottie said. 

“That’s why we’re going to our 
Store. Our storekeeper knows 
we won’t buy from him if he 
doesn’t have Union-made things 
to sell,’”’ Mac added. 

“Well, the Union Label is in 


that Store down the street,’ the 
Junior’s guest remarked. “He 
hurried there and left me to come 
to you for the explanation which 
you have given me,” he went on. 
“He said the boys and girls 
wouldn’t buy anything at the 
Store if the Union Label wasn’t 
there.” 

“And he was right,” David 
replied. 

“We should be on our way,” 
said Mac. 

“But we haven’t decided what 
to buy,” Lottie said. . 

“Let’s wait and see what the 
storekeeper has,” Myra _ sug- 
gested. 

“That would be best,” David 
agreed. 

“Will you come with us?” Lot- 
tie asked the stranger who now 
seemed like a friend. 

“Thank you, not this time. I 
must go about my own affairs. 
However, please be assured that 
I appreciate the Union Label les- 
son which you have given me, and 
I shall ask for Union-made prod- 
ucts when I go shopping.” 

“Do more than ask,” ‘said 
David. 

“Demand the Union Label,” 
chorused the Junior Union boys 
and girls. “Demand the Union 
Label.” 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


Have any of you written any 
songs? We are almost ready to 
print another little song book, so 
get busy and send in some good 
rally songs to us as soon as pos- 
sible so that we can use some of 
them in the new pamphlet if they 


are suitabie. Set the words to 


well-known tunes so that we can 
all learn the songs. Send them to 
the Junior Union Section, The 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Just to let you know that we 
have Junior Union friends all 
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over this nation of ours, we are 
showing you a picture of Jane 
Meredith Potter who lives in 
Maryland, and Patsy Dean who 
lives in New Mexico. We have 
members in all the States. We 
would like to hear more from 
some of our Canadian members. 
Juniors, please send us pictures 
of yourselves or of your Junior 
Union groups. We want to see 
as many of you as we can. 


The American Federation of 
Labor Convention meets in San 
Francisco this October. Watch 
your daily papers for news about 
what is taking place there. Why 
not keep a scrapbook of interest- 
ing things you read about the 


- 


Federation, and pictures of the 
leaders? There are sure to be 
many articles in the papers every 
day. Perhaps you could have 
members give short talks on the 
news they read. 


In the story this month the 
Juniors evidently were going to 
have a debate. Have any of you 
Juniors had a debate in your 
Union? If you haven’t, why not 
have one, using some phase of 
the Labor movement as the sub- 
ject? If you need any help write 
to us and we will try to assist you. 


The folder offer is on page 
1156 of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE GOOD TIMERS’ RESOLVE 


ad HAT a day for a football 

game!” exclaimed Dick. 

“Yes, and what a day 

for Fairfield to beat Mayville,” 
said Bob Paynton. 

“Who all is going in your car?” 

Dick asked. 
“I’m taking Mary, and Joe and 


Ethel are go- 
ing, too. Bill’s 
driving.” 

“T asked 
Lucille to go 
with me, and 
Pauline Man- 
ners is going 
with Baxter 
French. We’re 
going to be 
sort of crowd- 
ed in our car, 
because Lou is taking his girl. 
We won’t mind, though.” 

“Say, do you suppose Lou and 
Elsie will stay over for the Junior 
party?” asked Bob. 

“Sure. I told him about it, and 
he said that if we stayed he could 
wait for us. He and Elsie can go 
to a movie or something.” 

The towns of Fairfield and 


ONE OF THE MANY JUNIOR UNION PICNICS 
HELD LAST SUMMER 


Mayville were not far apart, and 
were friendly rivals in all their 
inter-scholastic games. Football 
was, of course, the center of at- 
traction during the autumn sea- 
son, and both schools had become 
very spirited about the approach- 


ing game. 
Fairfield 
High had 
planned to 
send a cara- 
van of cars 
filled with 
boosters to 
Mayville. All 
cars were to 
meet at the 
High School at 
one o’clock, 
and the pro- 
cession was to leave at one-fifteen. 
The band was riding in a special 
bus. Streamers of red and black, 
the school colors, were strung 
alongeachcar. The young people 
who filled the cars were noisy 
and hilarious. They sang and 
cheered as they rode along. 
When they reached the town 
square at Mayville the whole 
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town turned out to see the crowd. 

Dick, Lucille, Bill, Baxter and 
Pauline joined Lou and Elsie, Joe, 
Ethel, Bob and Mary as they un- 
loaded from their cars. 

“We’re all going tomarch down 
to the ball park,” shouted the 
school cheer-leader. “Fall in line 
back of the band.” 

“Gee, we should get in touch 
with some of the Mayville Juniors 
‘before the game,” said Dick. “Of 
course, they know we’re going to 
be here and we wrote them accept- 
ing their invitation.” 

“T should say we did write 
them. I almost lost my mind try- 
ing to find the address of their 
secretary,” said Pauline, who was 
secretary of the Fairfield Junior 
Union, who called themselves The 
Good Timers. 

“Just so they know. Let’s get 
in line,” said Lucille. 

The bunch took their places 
with the other laughing, jolly, 
confident Fairfielders, -and 
started down the hill to the sta- 
dium where there were places re- 
served for them. 

The game was an exciting af- 
fair. The many colors of the 
bright autumn leaves formed a 
beautiful background for the 
brightly dressed young people. 

At the intermission between 
halves the Fairfield band paraded 
on the field. They played their 
lively marching pieces, and made 
a splendid appearance on the 
field. 

“This is the best game we’ve 
played,” remarked Bob. ‘“We’ve 
held them nothing to nothing.” 

“Or else we’re the ones to brag 
who have held you people nothing 


to nothing,” said Don Banning. 

“Where in the world did you 
come from?” asked Pauline. 

“T came over to check up on 
you people. We're mighty glad 
you’re here. How many came?” 

“All of us,” Lucille answered 
him. 

“She ‘means all of us Juniors,” 
said Joe. 

“That’s what I’m interested in. 
We're ready for you. The Dar- 
ing Dozen welcome you.” 

“Gee, you’re polite,” said Bax- 
ter, grinning at his friend. 

“Right after the game we’re to 
meet at that end of the field,” Don 
said. “Our twelve will be there. 
From then on you’re in our 
hands.” 

“You mean, we’re on your 
hands,” countered Ethel. 

“We'llsee you. I’m going back 
over to our section and watch 
Mayville take the game away 
from you Fairfielders,” said Don. 

“That’s what you think,” called 
Joe after him. 

The game recommenced and 
the cheering sections went wild 
as Fairfield went into the game 
and made a touch-down in the 
first five minutes of play. There 
were loud cheers for Patty Dugin 
who made the stellar play. 

“We'll show those fellows,” 
said Dick. 

“Better not brag too soon,” 
cautioned Lucille. 

Mayville’s right end had 
started down the field like a 
streak of lightning. 

“Stop him! Roll him!’ came 
from the howling spectators on 
the bleachers of the Fairfield side. 
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He was tackled, and the game 
paused a moment. 

“Tf we don’t beat Mayville, I'll 
just die,” said Ethel. 

“Well, it won’t be such a cele- 
bration for us,” agreed Mary. 

“We'll lick ’em, all right,” 
boasted Bob. 

The game went on, and at the 
final moment Mayville, in a burst 
of new pep, made a touch-down 
just as the whistle blew. 

“No good,” shouted some of the 
Fairfield boosters, but the referee 
declared it within the time limit, 
and the game ended a tie. 

As soon as the crowd thinned 
out the Good Timers went to the 
appointed place and were royally 
received by the Daring Dozen. 

“Do you people have cars with 
you?” asked Don Banning, the 
president of the Daring Dozen. 

“Up at the Square,” said Dick. 

“Why I asked is this. We’re 
going to have this feast over 
yonder and it’s just about as easy 
to walk as ride. We would have 
to hike through the last stretch 
anyway, so if they’re parked 
where they’re all right, you can 
just leave them.” 

“Elsie and I are going up 
town,” said Lou, “so count us out. 
We’re just driving for the kids.” 

“Oh, please come with us,” 
urged Vivian Marks, one of the 
Dozen. 

“Yes, do,” said Minnie Prentis. 
“We thought you would be with 
us.” 

“Shall we?” Elsie asked Lou. 
“Tt would be fun.” 

“Tt’s up to you.” 

“Then we will join you,” said 


Elsie, accepting their cordial in- 
vitation. 

The merry bunch started out 
across the park, and following 
the leadership of Don and Warner 
Jones they soon came to a clear- 
ing. There was a cabin in the 
middle of the space, and a pile of 
wood was on the porch. 

“We have to build the fire, and 
do our own cooking,’’ Warner told 
them. 

The guests made themselves at 
home. Inside the house there 
were stacks of supplies. The boys 
made the fire, and the girls set 
out dishes. They cut sticks and 
roasted weiners over the flames. 
The fresh buns filled with the 
juicy meat tasted delicious, and 
the dessert, which was huge slices 
of cake, topped off the barbecue 
feast of outdoor cooked food. 

After supper the fire was built 
up, and the flames cast bright 
tongues in the air. The two sets 
of Junior Union members formed 
a camp-fire circle, and sang their 
Junior songs. 

“We want you visitors to know 
what we are doing in our Junior 
Union,” said Don. “We will start 
with our regular order of busi- 
ness.” 

The routine business was soon 
out of the way, and under Good 
and Welfare, which to the Daring 
Dozen was the most interesting 
part of the meeting, Roy Senter 
gave a ten-minute talk about the 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention which had just been 
adjourned. He then asked each 
person of his local Junior Union 
to tell what he had thought was 
the most important part of the 
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Convention. This took the greater 
part of the half hour which was 
allotted to Good and Welfare, but 
the time passed so rapidly that 
Don had to call time on Roy. 

“Tf one of your members would 
tell us what you have been doing 
and what your plans are we will 
be glad to hear from one of you,” 
Don said to the Fairfielders. 

The president of the Good 
Timers rose. 

“Well, to be very truthful, we 
haven’t done anything so very 
serious like you people have. But 
I think we will from now on. We 
have just been having good times 
and haven’t really thought of 
what we could learn in our Junior 


Union. How about it, Fairfield- 
ers, shall we pattern our Junior 
Union after this bunch and make 
it something worthwhile instead 
of just a plaything?” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the mem- 
bers of the visiting local. 

When the meeting broke up, 
and the happy bunch of friends 
made their way back to town 
where they parted, there was a 
bond of fellowship established 
which was to last through many 
happy years. Also there was a 
feeling of high resolve within the 
hearts of the Good Timers to 
make their Junior Union mean 
something more than it had 
before. 


THANKSGIVING 


This is a message for all Jun- 
iors. At your Thanksgiving 
meeting, or the one you have 
nearest Thanksgiving Day, have 
each member of your Junior 
Union local give some reason why 
he or she is thankful for being a 
member of your Junior Union. 
Make this a serious meeting, be- 


cause Thanksgiving is really a 
time when all of us should look 
back over the past year and re- 
turn thanks for the many things 
which we have all received. 





The folder offer is on page 
1272 of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


Father, I thank Thee for Thy care, 
For all that makes my days so fair, 
And while I close my eyes in sleep, 
I ask Thee still Thy care to keep. 
When I awake with morning’s light, 
Help me to know and do the right, 
And love Thy children everywhere; 
Father, I thank Thee for Thy care. 


—EMMA LEE GLENN. 


Goodbye until next time. 
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A JUNIOR UNION CHRISTMAS 





‘6 verybody ready?” asked 
Mr. Lane. 
“Just about, Dad. 
Ben’s lost his cap.” 

“T have it now,” Ben said, wav- 
ing it in the air. “I’m ready. 
Shall we put out the lights?” 

“Yes, all lights out,” Mr. Lane 
said. 

“T’ll turn out the ones in the 
back room,” called Mr. Allen as 
he started through. “You others 
goon down. I'll put these out as 
I leave.” 

As the children trouped down 
the steps of the Labor Temple 
Maizel Allen started to sing one 
of the songs they had learned at 
school. The rest joined her and 
sang: 
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“Santa Claus is coming, children, 
He’ll be here in a day. 
He’s very anxious, children, 
To come when you’re away. 
So hang up your stockings 
And go to bed quickly, 
And close your eyes tight as you can 
For he’ll peep through the keyhole 
To see if you’re sleeping, 
That jolly, old, funny, old man.” 


Mr. Allen was the last one 


| down, and he and Mr. Lane bun- 


dled the singers in their cars. 

“Joanna and Helen in the back 
seat of my car, and Ben, too,” 
said Mr. Lane. 

“What about us, Daddy? Do 
we go with you?” asked Connie 
Lane. “Or do Ed and I walk? 
Please invite us.” 

“Get in, Silly,” said her 
brother, Edward. “Who do you 
think we would ride with?” he 
added as he gave his sister a 
good-natured shove. 

“Well, I’ll settle 
my family differ- 
ences first,” said 
Mr. Allen. “Maizel, 
you and Frank get 
in front with me, 








and you two Sinton boys get in 
back.” 

“T’ll ride in the back seat with 
the boys,” said Frank. 

“Al right, but get in; it’s late,” 
Frank’s father replied. 

“Goodnight, everybody,” called 
the boys and girls in the Lane car. 

“Goodnight. See you in the 
morning,” the others responded. 

The two cars drove away. 

As the children were let out 
at their respective homes they 
bade each other goodnight again, 
and planned to meet on the mor- 
row. 

As Helen and Joanna Dillon 
undressed for bed they excitedly 
told their mother of the plans, 
and from their stories Mrs. Dillon 


could tell that the next day was 

going to be one of happy activity 
or her two daughters. 

“Go right to sleep, girls,’”’ she 


said as she kissed them. “Sweet 
dreams.” 

Russell and Harold Sinton 
went out to the ice box when the 
got home, and as they ate sand- 
wiches they told their parents of 
the next day’s program. 

“And unless I’m mistaken,” 
Harold said, “we’re going to 
make a dozen children feel pretty 
cheerful.” 

“Gee, I hope nothing goes 
wrong,” said Russell. 

“Well, what could?” asked his 
brother. “Everything is ready. 
All we have to do is wait for the 
thing to begin.” 

So the two boys told their 
mother and father goodnight and 
went upstairs. 

Ben Crafton gave his family a 
short account of the evening’s 


work, and soon he was asleep in 
his cosy bed. 

The Lane children and the 
Allens did not stay up when they 
reached their homes but went 
straight to bed, too. 

“We’ve a big day ahead,” 
Connie remarked to her mother. 

“Get a good rest, then, 
daughter,” her mother said 
kindly. “T’ll wake you early.” 

And so the Juniors went to 
sleep. 

The nine boys and girls were 
members of the Junior Union 
Club of Richland. They were all 
in the same year at school and 
had been friends since early child- 
hood. Ever since their Thanks- 
giving meeting they had been 

lanning to give a Christmas 

arty, and had invited the boys 
and girls from the Children’s 
Home to be their guests. They 
had made arrangements with the 
Central Labor Union to have the 
party in the big room of the Labor 
Temple, and had also arranged 
with some of the men to provide 
transportation for the children to 
and from the party. 

Mr. Lane and Mr. Allen, whose 
youngsters were in the club, had 
helped the Juniors with their 
work. The Juniors themselves 
had made Surprise Packages for 
each of their guests, and had pre- 
pared a short program for their 
entertainment. They had all 
spent the evening decorating the 
Christmas Room, and as they 
had turned out the lights they 
knew their work had not been in 
vain. 

While the children slept somie- 
thing was happening. In the 
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Christmas Room of the Labor 
Temple, the big room which the 
Juniors had made bright with 
holiday decorations, something 
undreamed of by the children was 
taking place. 

The light was switched on, and 
in the doorway stood Santa Claus. 

“So this is the Junior Union 
party place,” he said. “The re- 
ports I have had about their plans 
seem to be true. Now, let me see. 
I believe I shall start here to look 
over their work.” 

The _ fellow beckoned to 
one of his Helpers. 

“We shall start here and in- 
spect these packages first,”’ he di- 
rected. 

The Helpers soon were at their 
task. When they finished they 
gave the following statement 
through their foreman. 

“Sir, we find that every pack- 
age has a surprise gift, a play- 
thing, some candy and fruit, and 
one useful gift, either mittens or 
socks, or some such — 
thing, and also each package has 
a Merry Christmas wish tucked 
in the wrappings.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Santa 
Claus as the foreman hesitated. 

“No,” was the answer. “We 
find there are funny little labels 
on almost everything.” 

“Show me what you mean,” 
directed Santa. 

“Here. I have a package with 
me. See, on this necktie there is 
a Label.” 

“Why, my good Helper, that is 
a Union Label. Of course, these 
packages will be filled with 
Union-made goods. It would be 
just as bad for Union children to 
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give non-union-made gifts as for 
us to send out things from the 
North Pole Shops which do not 
bear the Mark of Christmas 
Cheer. These boys and girls have 
done their work admirably. I am 
proud of them. 

“And they are wise boys and 
girls. They have shown their 
wisdom in the selection of their 
ome and they have shown their 

indness, too, in giving them to 
some who might otherwise not 
have much Christmas joy. Wise 
people are always kind.” 

“Return the po to the 
proper place and come back to 
me,” he said. 

His Helpers did his bidding 
and stood before him once more 
to hear his further orders. 

“Each of you take a handful of 
stardust and sprinkle it through 
the branches of the Christmas 
Tree. Scatter it over the holly 
wreaths. Let it glisten and 
sparkle. Let it rest lightly on the 
bows. Let it bring joy to all who 
see its light.” ‘ 

This command was carried out 
and as the last handful of the 
brilliant dust sifted down Santa 
Claus turned out the light and the 
room was quiet once again. 

The next afternoon the door of 
the Christmas Room was thrown 
open by the eager, jolly crowd of 
Junior Union boys and girls. 

“Do you suppose they will be 
on time?” Helen asked. 

“Yes. Daddy said he was go- 
ing to have the cars meet at the 
Children’s Home at two. It will 
take them about twenty minutes 
to get here. They’ll not be long,” 
replied Connie. 








“Things surely look shiney- 
bright to me,” Joanna remarked. 
“Everything glistens like star- 
dust,” said Edward. 
“Sort of looks brighter than it 

did last night,” observed Ben. 

“Tt surely looks like Christ- 
mas,” said Maizel. 

“T feel happy all over,” came 
from Frank. 

“Tt makes a person feel good 
ive someone else something to 
appy about,” Russell said. 

“Yes, it makes Christmas 


to 
be 


mean more when we think of 
others,” Harold added. 

“Here they come, here they 
come,” shouted Edward when he 
heard the sound of running feet 
on the stairs. 

He threw open the door, and 
the Juniors greeted their eager 
guests who stood breathless in 
the doorway. 

The breeze from the open door 
shook the Christmas Tree and 
bright sparkles fell on every child 
as the old wish rang out 


felerry Christmas 


EEE EI RE SI I I SS 


The little girl 
who is smiling so 
happily is Linda 
Kay Stultz, whose 
home is in Indi- 
ana. Her parents 
have entered her 
on the Junior 
Union Roll, and 
although she isn’t 
as old as most of 
our Juniors I am 
sure we all wel- 
come her. 


Junior song- 
writers, get busy! 
We need more 
lyrics before we 
can make up a 
new song folder. 
Why not have a 
song contest in 
your own Junior 
Union, and send 
us the best one? 

See page 1377 
of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 


Goodbye until next time. 


(dw Ath, Ye, 





